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OPS1IIHG-  AjjTO^OMEaT:    And  now  for  our  FARM  FLASHES  I    Today  the  FARM  FLASHES  tell 
more  about  developments  in  agriculture  and  agricultural  adjustment.    These  FARM 
FLASHES  are  from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 


The  service  which  the  Adjustment  Administration  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  set  \xp  to  get  information  about  the  available  seed  supplies  has 
resulted  in  listing  about  two  million  tons  of  hay  and  other  roughage  with  the 
Federal  Livestock  Feed  Agency  at  Kansas  City. 


That  service  doesn't  buy  feed  or  sell  feed.    Neither  does  it  give  it  away. 
It  collects  information  about  where  feed  can  be  had,  and  at  what  prices.     It  is 
designed  to  help  in  the  best  possible  distribution  of  feed  supplies  to  drought 
areas  through  existing  commercial  and  industrial  channels. 

The  livestock  feed  agency  has  circularized  more  than  30»000  shippers  and 
handlers  of  feeds  to  get  listings  of  available  feeds.     When  the  agency  gets  a 
request  for  a  feeder  or  county  committee  as  to  the  nearest  available  supply  of 
feed  at  the  most  reasonable  cost,  the  agency  furnishes  complete  information  as 
to  the  feeds  to  be  had,  the  relative  feeding  values,  the  price  asked  for  various 
feed  by  the  owners  or  handlers,  the  cost  of  freight,  the  total  delivered  cost  and 
the  way  to  get  the  most  out  of  the  feeds. 
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Two  million  tons  is  a  lot  of  feed,  and  the  adjustment  officials  think 
that  the  volume  of  the  listings  of  feed  supplies  indicates  that  large  quantities 
of  roughage  of  all  kinds  have  been  saved  that  normally  might  not  have  been  saved, 
and  certainly  would  not  have  been  offered  for  sale.    They  think  that  is  due  to 
the  encouragement  given  to  the  planting  of  feed  and  forage  crops  on  acres  under 
adjustment  contracts  and  to  the  program  of  feed  conservation. 

The  large  listing  of  alfalfa  indicates  that  by  saving  large  quantities  of 
roughage,   such  as  straw  and  fodder,  many  farmers  have  been  able  to  list  a  maximum 
amount  of  alfalfa  and  other  important  hays  for  use  in  drought  areas. 

Closely  allied  with  questions  about  feed  are  the  problems  about  seed 
supplies. 

The  other  day,  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  warned  both  farmers  and 
dealers  that  red  oats  from  South  America  now  being  imported  into  the  United 
States  for  feed  is  not  safe  for  seed. 

The  Department  officials,  aware  that  we  may  have  a  shortage  of  desirable 
seed  oats  such  as  Jul  gum,  Kanota,  and  Burt  next  spring,  have  favored  the  importa- 
tion of  South  American  oats  for  feed  to  help  save  enough  of  our  own  adapted 
varieties  of  oats  for  seed.    The  Department  seed  men  say  the  South  American  oats 
looks  very  much  like  the  well-known  Red  Rustproof  oats,  but  is  really  Red 
Algerian,   seed  which  has  often  been  tested  at  experiment  stations  and  has  proved 
unsatisfactory. 

They  say  that  if  there  is  a  shortage  of  good  seed  for  spring  seeding, 
farmers  will  do  better  to  sow  Red  Rustproof  than  to  gamble  on  the  imported  seed 
with  the  danger  of  poor  stands,  poor  yields,  late  harvest  and  introduction  of 
new  weeds. 

And  here  is  a  tip  from  Dr.  R.  V.  Allison,  in  charge  of  the  soil  erosion 
work  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils.    Allison  tells  us  that  the  work  at  the 
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ten  regional  erosion  stations  in  this  country  has  amply  demonstrated  the  impor- 
tance of  grass  sod  and  other  thick-growing  vegetation  in  protecting  the  soil  from 
washing. 

As  a  practical  farm  measure  of  erosion  prevention,  he  recommends  strip 
cropping  supported  "by  terracing  and  contouring  or  erosible  lands.    By  strip 
cropping  he  means  laying  out  along  the  contours  of  fields  for  alternate  cropping 
with  cultivated  and  close-growing  or  filter  crops.    The  width  of  the  crop  strips 
in  strip  cropping  depends  on  the  slope  of  the  field  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

How  the  Loxiisiana  sugarcane  growers  have  a  sugar  adjustment  program.  That 
progran  aims  to  maintain  production  of  Louisiana  sugarcane  at  the  amount  necessary 
to  produce  Louisiana's  share  of  sugar  allotted  under  the  Jones-Co stigan  amendment 
to  the  Adjustment  Act. 

Under  this  sugar  adjustment  plan  the  Louisiana  growers  are  expected  to  get 
193^  "benefit  payments  of  about  six  million  dollars  in  addition  to  what  they  get 
for  this  year's  crop.    However,  the  new  adjustment  contract  applies  to  production 
of  sugarcane  in  193^  an^-  IS 35.  and  may  be  extended  to  19 3^ • 

For  several  months,  a  marketing  agreement  for  sugar  produced  in  the 
Philippine  Islands  has  been  under  consideration.    The  agreement  has  finally  been 
tentatively  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  has  been  sent  to  millers, 
and  refiners,  and  handlers  of  sugar  in  the  Philippines  for  signing. 

That  marketing  agreement  provides  a  way  whereby  the  sugar  industry  in  the 

Philippine  Islands  can  cooperate  with  the  Adjustment  Administration  in  making  the 

necessary  fundamental  adjustments  in  sugar  production.     It  regulates  the  shipments 
the 

and  allotment  of /Philippine ' s  sixty  million  dollar  sugar  crop. 

In  the  last  ten  years,    sugar  production  has  increased  very  fast  in  the 
Philippine  Islands.    Ten  years  ago,  the  Philippines  produced  4l7,000  tons  of 
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sugar,  while  last  year  the  Philippines  produced  1,571.000  tons.    With  110 
restrictions,  the  next  crop  would  "be  about  the  same,  as  last  year.    However,  under 
the  Co stigan- Jones  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  put  the  quota  for  the 
next  crop  at  1,015.185  tons,  based  on  the  average  sugar  imports  for  use  in  the 
United  States  for  the  three  years  considered  to  be  the  most  representative  years. 

In  the  marketing  agreement,  millers,   refiners,  and  handlers  would  agree  to 
abide  by  allotments,  agree  to  mill  and  handle  only  cane  or  sugar  which  has  been 
produced  in  accordance  with  allotments;  agree  to  keep  uniform  records,  and  to 
help  administer  the  agreement. 

That  is,  the  millers  agree  to  mill  no  more  sugarcane  than  needed  to  produce 
the  sugar  for  which  they  have  received  an  allotment.    -They  agree  to  mill  no  cane 
for  a  planter  who  does  not  have  a  production  allotment.    And  they  agree  to  quit 
milling  cane  for  a  planter  when  his  allotment  is  completed*, 

The  refiners,  in  their  turn,  agree  not  to  manufacture  sugar  only  from 

sugar  produced  in  accordance  with  the  production  and  marketing  allotments.  And 

the  handlers  of  sugar  agree  not  to  handle  sugar  produced  otherwise  than  in 

accordance  with  production  and  marketing  allotments. 

These  are  busy  days  in  agricultural  adjustment.    Plans  are  going  forward, 
and  meetings  are  being  held  looking  to  the  sign-up  of  the  new  corn-hog  adjustment 
contracts  next  month.    In  the  flue-cured,  Burley,  fire-cured  and  dark  air-cured 
tobacco  districts  tobacco  farmers  will  decide  between  now  and  the  15th  of  this 
month,  whether  they  want  to  continue  the  Kerr- Smith  Act,  which  in  effect  puts  a 
tax  upon  the  sale  of  tobacco  by  growers  who  have  not  entered  into  adjustment 
contracts.    On  December  1^,  cotton  growers  will  also  vote  in  the  referendum  on 
the  continuance  of  the  cotton  ginning  tax  for  control  of  cotton  marketing  under 
the  Bankhead  Act.    But  more  about  these  important  developments  another  day. 
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FARM  FLASHES.    This  Station  presents  the  FARM  FLASHES  in  cooperation  with  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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(FOR  BROADCAST  USE  OILY) 
Speaking  Time:  7  Minutes.  (ALL  REGIONS) 

OPENIITG  AieOUHCEMEHT :     How  for  the  FARM  FLASHES.     Today's  Flashes  contain  infor- 
mation on  grapes  for  growing  in  the  different  parts  of  the  country.    These  Flashes 

are  presented  by  Station  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Department 

of  Agriculture 


Dr.  John  R.  Magness,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  Fruit  Investigational  Work 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,   says  grapes  are  one  of  the  most  universally 
grown  of  all  our  horticultural  crops.     We  have  grape  varieties  fairly  well  adapted 
to  practically  all  parts  of  the  United  States.     And  more  different  kinds  of  wild 
grapes  grow  in  the  United  States  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world.     It  is  mainly 
from  those  native  wild  grapes  of  the  United  States  that  the  improved  varieties 
adapted  to  most  parts  of  the  country  have  been  developed,    The  native  American 
grapes  are  partially  resistant  to  fungous  diseases  and  to  the  insects  attacking 
grape  vines.     Even  if  American  varieties  are  used,  however,  Dr.  Magness  finds  spray 
ing  is  necessary  in  most  parts  of  the  United  States  to  protect  the  grapes  from 
disease  and  insect  attack. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  grapes  on  the  markets,   even  in  the  eastern  States, 
are  shipped  in  from  California.    The  California  grapes  are  of  a  different  type  fro  is 
those  grown  locally  in  the  eastern  States.    They  are  firm-fleshed  and  meaty,  some 
are  seedless,  the  skin  adheres  to  the  pulp,   and  with  many  varieties  the  clusters 
are  large  and  showy.     These  varieties  have  not  been  developed  from  native  American 
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species  "but  are  from  a  species  native  to  Europe  and  Asia,  the  Vitis  vinifera  grape 
which  has  been  grown  and  cultivated  in  the  Old  World  from  the  dawn  of  history. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  often  asked  why  those  grapes  are  grown  in 
California  and  not  in  the  eastern  States.     Well,   in  the  early  Colonial  days, 
attempts  were  made  to  grow  this  type  of  grape  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard.     Some  of 
the  early  colonists  spent  fortunes  trying  to  develop  vineyards  of  that  type  of 
grape.    All  of  those  vineyards  failed.     In  the  humid  climate  of  the  East  these 
grapes  were  so  subject  to  disease  and  insect  attack  that  little  fruit  was  produced 
and  the  vines  soon  died.     In  those  days,  fungicides  to  control  diseases  were 
unknown,  and  little  was  known  of  insects  attacking  the  grape  and  their  control. 
With  the  development  of  spraying  practices  in  recent  years,  Magness  states  that 
it  is  now  possible,   at  least  in  some  parts  of  the  East,  to  produce  certain  of  the 
Vinifera  varieties. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  workers  have  since  1922  maintained  approxi- 
mately 50  Vinifera  varieties  at  the  Arlington  Experimental  Farm,   located  in 
Virginia  just  across  the  Potomac  River  from  Washington.     While  the  results  of  that 
work  have  not  yet  been  published,  the  tests  have  shown  that  under  these  conditions 
the  production  of  certain  varieties  of  Viniferas  in  the  area  around  Washington  is 
at  least  partially  successful.     The  vines  in  some  cases  have  been  fairly  vigorous, 

and  certain  varieties  have  produced  grapes  of  fair  quality.     IJone  of  the  varieties, 
however,  have  produced  crops  large  enough  and  of  good  enough  quality  to  indicate 
that  they  can  be  grown  commercially  in  the  East.    They  offer  promise  for  home 
growing  for  people  who  are  interested  in  experimenting  with  them  and  who  will  give 

them  special  care,   including  thorough  spraying.    Also,  these  varieties  should  be 

grafted  on  roots  that  are  resistant  to  the  grape  phylloxera,  an  insect  which 

attacks  the  roots  and  is  fatal  to  Vinifera  varieties..    Tests  are  being  conducted 

by  Magness  and  Mr.  I.  W.  Dix  to  determine  which  root stocks  are  most  satisfactory 

for  these  grapes  in  the  eastern  States. 
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Disease  and  insect  attack  are  not  the  only  factors  which  limit  the  growing 
of  these  grapes  in  the  eastern  Staoes.    Many  of  these  varieties  require  such  a 
long  growing  season  that  they  do  not  mature  before  frost  even  in  Washington. 
Therefore  the  Vinif era  varieties  for  trial  in  the  East  must  be  selected  from 
those  which  ripen  fairly  early.     Also,  most  of  these  varieties  are  much  less 
resistant  to  low  temperatures  than  are  the  American  grapes.     Last  winter  proved 
to  be  a  c  rue  i  a  1  test  for  the  varieties  that  are  being  grown  at  Arlington.  The 
thermometer  went  down  to  10  degrees  below  zero,  and  a  number  of  the  Vinif era 
varieties  were  killed  outright.     Others  were  killed  at  the  snow  line,  while  a 
few  were  apparently  uninjured.     That  gave  Magness  and  Dix  a  chance  to  determine 
which  varieties  are  most  hardy  for  growing  where  winter  temperatures  are  likely 
to  be  low.     In  the  colder  regions  of  the  East,  laying  down  the  vines  and 
protecting  them  over  winter  is  necessary. 

A  new  experimental  planting  of  the  more  promising  varieties  of  Vinif era 
grapes  is  being  made  at  the  horticultural  farm  at  Scltsville,  Maryland.  Also, 
extensive  breeding  work  is  under  way  there  including  crosses  between  American 
type  grapes  and  the  Vinif eras  to  secure  high  quality  hybrids  that  will  be  hardy 
in  the  eastern  sections  of  the  United  States.     Many  of  our  better  quality 
American  grapes  are  hybrids  carrying  some  Vinif era  blood  though  predominantly 
American. 

Magness  and  Dix  suggest  that  in  trying  to  establish  Vinif era  varieties 

in  districts  having  low  winter  temperatures  it  may  be  desirable  in  the  fall, 

after  the  vines  have  shed  their  leaves,   to  lay  them  do  cm  and  cover  them  ever 
with  soil,  straw,  corn  fodder,  or  any  similar  material  that  will  keep  the  vines 

from  being  exposed  and  frozen.     This  may  be  especially  desirable  during  the 

first  three  years  after  the  vines  have  started.     When  the  vines  are  laid  down  in 
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this  manner  during  the  winter,   they  may  "be  taken  up  and  tied  to  the  stakes  or 
trellises  when  the  danger  of  cold  weather  is  past  and  before  the  "buds  start  in 
the  spring. 

Tests  have  shown  that  the  diseases  on  these  Vinif era  grapes  in  the  eastern 
States  may  be  controlled  fairly  well  by  spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture.  Fungous 
diseases  attack  the  leaves  and  destroy  ability  of  the  leaves  to  convert  the 
various  plant-food  elements  into  the  starches  and  the  sugars  and  the  other 
ingredients  that  go  to  make  up  the  fruit.     This  can  go  on  only  in  the  presence  of 
sunshine  and  with  a  reasonable  spread  of  healthy  foliage.     As  a  matter  of  fact 
and  regardless  of  the  fruit  that  is  produced,   those  vines  will  not  survive  under 
conditions  of  the  humid  summers  in  the  eastern  States  unless  they  are  kept  well 
protected  by  spraying. 

Magness  reminds  us  also  that  this  matter  of  growing  the  Vinifera  grapes 
in  the  eastern  States  is  still  in  the  experimental  stage  and  no  one  should  go 
into  it  very  heavily  until  more  is  known  about  it.     The  plants  can  be  secured  from 
a  number  of  California  nurseries  and  either  Dr.  Magness  or  Mr.  Dix  will  be  glad 
to  furnish  information  as  to  the  varieties  that  have  given  the  greatest  promise 
when  planted  in  the  vicinity  of  Washington,  D.  C.     For  the  time  being  most 
farmers  who  grow  grapes,  either  for  home  use  or  for  the  market,  will  be  inclined 
to  stick  to  the  regular  American  bunch  grapes,  but  some  of  the  Vinifera  varieties 
may  be  worth  trying  out  in  a  small  way. 

*  *  * 

AMOUNCEMEHT;       That  concludes  the  FARM  FLASHES  for  today.     We  present  the 
FARM  FLASHES  in  cooperation  with  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


FARM  FLASHES:  Farm  Adjustment  News.  Friday,  Becettfoe&ZZZ^^^;"- 

(tor  broadcast  use  only) 

Speaking  Time:  7  Minutes.  (ALL  REGIONS) 

OPENING  ANNOUNCEMENT:    And  now  for  the  daily  FARM  FLASHES          Today's  Flashes 

report  important  side-lights  on  the  sugar  "beet  adjustment  program  which  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  is  now  offering  to  the  Nation's  "beet 
growers  in  community  sign-up  meetings.    As  usual,  we  present  these  Flashes  in 
cooperation  with  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  i 


The  adjustment  program,  offered  to  sugar  "beet  growers  through  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Administration,  does  more  than  simply  regulate  production  in 
this  country,  and  provide  the  grower  more  income  through  crop  adjustment  payments. 
Of  course,  those  are  highly  important  features  of  the  program  now  before  the 
beet  growers  of  the  country.    But,   equally  important, the  general  program  made 
possible  under  the  Jones-Co stigan  sugar  legislation  helps  materially  in 
stabilizing  the  price  of  sugar,  and  thereby  stabilizing  the  sugar  industry  as  a 
whole. 

Sugar  adjustment  officials  point  out  that  as  long  as  supplies  of  sugar 
coming  to  this  country  were  not  directly  controlled,  the  excessive  production  of 
sugar  in  areas  outside  of  the  boundaries  of  continental  United  States  had  a  very 
serious  effect  upon  the  price  of  sugar  in  the  United  States. 

However,  under  the  Jones- Co stigan  Act,   each  sugar-producing  area  supplying 
the  United  States  is  allotted  a  certain  quantity  of  sugar  which  it  may  ship  to 
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the  United  States  market*    As  a  result  of  the  operation  of  the  quota  provisions 
of  the  Act  this  year,  about  kOO  thousand  tons  of  Philippine  over-quota  sugar, 
2^0  thousand  tons  of  Puerto  Rican  sugar,  and  100  thxrasand  tons  of  Hawaiian  sugar 
were  kept  off  the  market  in  this  country. 

If  that  sugar  had  not  been  kept  off  the  American  market,  beet  growers 
would  have  been  faced  with  excessively  low  prices  and  a  small  crop  as  a  result 
of  the  drought.    When  drought  cuts  down  a  crop  such  as  corn,  the  price  usually 
rises.    The  man  who  has  corn  to  sell  gets  a  better  price  for  his  crop.    Sut  that 
is  not  true  with  sugar.    Without  the  quota  restrictions  of  the  Jones-Costigan 
Act,  insular  and  foreign  sugar-producing  areas  would  have  shipped  large  amounts 
of  sugar  into  the  United  States  to  take  up  the  slack  in  sugar  beet  production. 
The  grower  with  a  damaged  crop  would  have  suffered  the  further  disadvantage  of 
low  prices. 

Those  quota  restrictions  help  stabilize  the  sugar  industry  through 
limiting  the  total  amount  of  sugar  offered  on  the  American  market.     Sugar  ad- 
justment officials  also  report  progress  in  stabilizing  the  market  through  the 
timing  of  shipments  to  avoid  seasonal  gluts. 

The  Cuban  Government  has  issued  a  decree  forbidding  the  exporting  of  any 
new  crop  sugar  to  the  United  States  before  March  1,  1935*    Likewise,  the  Philippine 
sugar  industry  is  entering  into  a  marketing  agreement  with  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  which  also  will  keep  pressure  from  the  Philippine  new  crop  sugar  off 
the  United  States  market  until  about  the  first  of  March. 

Those  export  restrictions  will  tend  to  keep  new  crop  sugar  off  the  market 
until  the  market  is  cleared  of  the  193^  carryover. 

Sugar  adjustment  officials  point  out  that  the  Philippine  marketing  agree- 
ment also  provides  the  machinery  for  the  Philippine  sugar  industry  to  cooperate 
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with  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  to  make  needed  adjustments  in 
sugar  production  from  the  present  high  level  of  production  to  the  lower  level 
aimed  at  under  the  Jones-Co stigan  Act.    The  Philippine  marketing  agreement  fits 
in  with  production  adjustment  agreement s ' to  be  entered  into  by  the  growers  and 
the  Adjustment  Administration.    The  production  adjustment  contract  between  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Philippine  growers  has  been  completed;  sugar 
adjustment  officials  expected  to  offer  the  contract  to  the  growers  in  the  near 
future. 

The  Philippine  program  calls  for  a  reduction  in  the  Philippine  sugar  crop 
from  a  little  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  tons  to  827  thousand  tons. 

Sugar  adjustment  officials  point  out  that  the  stabilization  of  the  sugar 
market,  with  the  resulting  stabilization  of  price,  as  brought  about  by  the 
Philippine  marketing  agreement  and  other  measures,  is  of  particular  importance  to 
the  Anerican  sugar  beet  grower  this  year.    Beet  growers  will  benefit  from  general 
improvements  in  sugar  prices  as  a  result  of  the  participating  contracts  generally 
and  between  beet  growers  and  beet  factories.    As  you  know,  under  the  participating 
contract,  the  price  received  by  the  grower  for  his  beets  from  the  factory  varies 
directly  with  the  price  of  sugar. 

As  you  recall,  the  adjustment  contract  being  offered  to  the  Anerican  sugar 
beet  grower  includes  parity  payments  on  actual  production  as  well  as  deficiency 
payments  on  that  part  of  the  planted  acreage  which  may  have  to  be  abandoned 
because  of  widespread  storm,  drought,  frost,  or  similar  unavoidable  causes.  In 
that  way,   the  regularizat ion  of  the  sugar  market  forms  a  valuable  supplement  to 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration's  general  policy  of  providing  the 
grower  more  regular  returns  from  his  labor  and  investment. 
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In  brief,  the  sugar  "beet  adjustment  program  offers  beet  growers  four 
main  advantages: 

First,  the  beet  adjustment  program  is  part  of  a  general  sugar  program  to 
stabilize  the  sugar  market,  and  as  a  result,   to  stabilize  the  price  of  sugar. 

Second,  the  beet  program  offers  the  grower  adjustment  payments  in  return 
for  his  cooioeration  in  limiting  production. 

Third,  the  program  offers  the  beets  growers  parity  return  on  their  pro- 
duction. 

And  fourth,  the  beet  program  offers  the  beet  grower  partial  insurance 
against  loss  from  drought  and  other  unavoidable  causes. 

» 

— ooOoo — 

CLOSING-  AMDUjjGEJEITO:    And  that  concludes  today's  FARM  FLASHES  in  which  you  have 
heard  some  highlights  of  the  adjustment  program  for  sugar  beets.    We  will  send 
you  another  batch  of  Farm  Flashes  from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
at  this  same  time  tomorrow. 
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Saturday,  December  ^T^. 


(FOR  BROADCAST  USE  0MLY-) 
Speaking  Time:  7  Minutes.  (.ALL  REGIONS) 

OPENING  ANNOUNCEMENT :     And  now  for  our  FARM  FLASHES!     Today  the  FARM  FLASHES  tell 
more  of  agriculture  and  the  activities  directed  toward  agricultural  adjustment. 
These  FARM  FLASHES  are  from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 


Farmers  in  many  parts  of  the  country  are  now  making  important  decisions 
about  agricultural  adjustment . 

In  a  few  days  now,  the  regional  meetings  will  be  under  way  to  discuss  the 
new  big  corn-hog  adjustment  plan. 

And  a  few  days  back,  we  heard  the  announcement  of  tbe  1935  cotton  adjust- 
ment program. 

and 

Sugar  beet  growers  in  this  cotoitry/  sugar  cane  growers  in  this  country  and 
in  off-shore  islands,  are  considering  the  sugar  adjustment  plans. 

A  few  days  ago  the  Adjustment  Administration  mailed  fifteen  thousand  copies 
of  a  tentatively  approved  marketing  agreement  to  the  Florida  citrus  growers  for 
signing  by  them. 

Whether  or  not  that  agreement  is  to  be  made  effective  will  depend  upon  the 
extent  to  which  the  citrus  growers  of  Florida  are  willing  to  support  that  plan  to 
improve  the  prices  they  get  for  their  oranges  and  other  citrus  fruit. 

However,  before  the  agreements  were  sent  out  citrus  growers  representing  the 
production  of  about  8,000,000  boxes  of  citrus  fruit,  had  asked  to  be  given  the 
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opportunity  to  sign  the  marketing  agreement  in  order  that  it  might  become  effective 

The  proposed  agreement  aims  to  stabilize  citrus  marketing  and  improve  the 
returns  to  Florida  citrus  growers  in  three  ways. 

It  aims  to  make  it  possible  to  regalate  the  shipment  of  low  grade  citrus 
fruit,   so  that  the  price  for  the  better  fruit  can  be  kept  at  a  higher  level. 

Second,   it  aims  to  make  it  possible  for  the  Florida  citrus  fruit  industry 
to  regulate  shipments  to  auction  markets  so  as  to  avoid  an  over-supply  which  tends 
to  push  down  prices. 

And  third,  it  aims  to  make  it  possible  for  the  Florida  citrus  fruit  industry 
to  regulate  and  restrict  the  total  shipments  from  Florida  when  necessary,   so  that 
no  more  fru.it  will  be  shipped  than  the  markets  can  take  at  prices  profitable  to 
the  growers. 

Similar  agreements  are  in  effect  in  the  citrus-producing  regions  of  Texas, 
and  Arizona,  and  California  and  a  similar  agreement  for  Puerto  Eico  citrus  has 
been  tentatively  approved. 

The  first  of  the  production  adjustment  programs  for  sugar  to  be  applied 
to  off-shore  sugar  areas  is  the  one  to  be  offered  sugar  planters  in  the  Philippine 
Islands. 

This  production-adjustment  contract  supplements  the  steps  which  have 
already  been  taken  to  bring  about  adjustment  in  the  Philippine  sugar  production. 
As  you  may  recall,  a  marketing  agreement  designed  to  correlate  the  marketing  of 
sugar  with  controlled  production  has  already  been  tentatively  approved  and 
forwarded  to  the  Philippine  millers,  and  refiners,  and  handlers. 

That  agreement  provides  among  other  things  for  withholding  new-crop  sugar 
shipments  from  the  Islands  until  the  first  of  the  year. 

Under  the  adjustment  contract  now  offered,  the  sugar  planters  of  the 
Philippines  are  to  be  offered  payments  aggregating  about  ik  million  dollars,  in 
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consideration  for  reducing  their  sugar  production  for  the  next  two  crops. 

And  speaking  of  production  adjustments,  measurements  of  winter-wheat 
plantings  for  the  1935  crop  under  the  wheat  adjustment  contract  are  already  under 
way  in  some  States. 

In  the  main  winter- wheat  states  such  as  Oklahoma  and  Texas,  and  in  the 
soft  winter-wheat  belt  in  such  states  as  Illinois,  Ohio,  and  Indiana,   and  in  the 
East  in  such  states  as  Maryland  and  Virginia,  the  Adjustment  Administration  has 
announced  that  the  county  wheat  production  control  association  may  go  ahead  with 
that  work  of  checking  the  compliance  of  wheat  farmers  with  their  contracts. 
Early  measurement  will  make  it  easier  to  make  earl3r  payment  of  the  second  193^" 
benefit  payments  and  allow  the  county  wheat  associations  to  do  that  work  in  what 
is  normally  a  slack  season  when  both  farmers  and  those  making  the  measurements 
usually  have  less  demand  on  their  time.    And  the  early  measurement  will  let  the 
winter  wheat  farmer  know  early  in  the  season  whether  he  has  complied  with  his 
contract  and  give  him  an  opportunity  to  maize  any  necessary  adjustments. 

And  now  a  few  words  about  the  new  cotton  adjustment  program. 

The  new  program  calls  for  a  reduction  of  25  percent  from  the  base  acreage 
of  cooperating  cotton  producers  for  1935*  as  compared  with  a  ^  percent  reduction 
this  past  year. 

More  than  a  million  adjustment  contracts  were  signed  by  cotton  farmers 
early  this  year.    Those  contracts  were  two-year  contracts,   covering  this  year  and 
next.    But  the  farmers  who  did  not  sign  that  two-year  contract  will  be  given  a 
chance  to  get  in  on  the  adjustment  program  and  will  be  offered  a  new  one-year 
contract  for  1935*    Those  new  contracts  will  be  available  soon  so  that  they  may 
be  signed  and  accepted  by  the  first  of  next  March. 
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The  cotton  program  for  the  coming  year  will  permit  an  expansion  of  about 
25  percent  of  the  acreage  planted  by  contracting  producers  over  the  acreage 
planted  in  ISjk, 

The  cotton  specialists  of  the  Adjustment  Administration  say  that  a  reduc- 
tion of  25  percent  below  the  base  acreage  offers  the  possibility  of  keeping  world 
supplies  of  American  cotton  near  present  levels  and  the  further  possibility  of 
returning  the  cotton  producers  the  highest  net  income  consistent  with  contract 
provisions  and  the  outlook  for  American  cotton. 

They  figure  that  any  rate  of  reduction  less  than  25  percent  would  not  be 
in  the  best  interest  of  cotton  producers. 

Total  rental  and  benefit  payments  under  the  new  cotton  program  will  be 
about  9^-  million  dollars,  to  be  financed  by  a  processing  tax  of  U.2  cents  a  pound 
on  raw  cotton. 

The  basis  of  payment  for  the  1935  program  under  the  terms  of  the  contract 
must  be  ".similar"  to  those  described  in  the  contract  for  193^« 

In  193^"  the  basis  of  payments  was  3"!'  cents  a  pound  as  rental  payment  and 
a  parity  payment  of  1  cent  a  pound,  on  the  farm  allotment. 

In  1935  the  basis  of  payments  will  also  be  3s"  cents  a  pound  rental 
payment,  but  the  parity  payment  will  be  at  a  little  higher  rate.    The  parity 
payment  will  be  1^  cents  a  pound  compared  to  1  cent  a  pound  this  past  year. 

Another  time  the  FARM  FIASHES  will  tell  of  other  adjustment  plans  on  other 
of  our  farm  commodities.    Adjustment  is  going  forward  on  many  fronts. 

— 00O00 — 

CIO  SI  m  AMmJCSMEaff :     This  is  Station    and  you  have  just  heard  the 

FARM  FLASHES.     This  Station  presents  the  FARM  FLASHES  in  cooperation  with  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
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Tuesday,  December  11,  193^» 


(FOR  BROADCAST  USE  ONLY) 


Speaking  time:   7  minutes. 


All  regions 


ANNOUNCEMENT :     And  now  we  send  you  the  FARM  FLASHES  Station 


1  s 


daily  feature  for  its  listeners  on  the  farm.     Today' s  Flashes  comment  on  the 
relation  of  corn  production  adjustment  and  the  feed  supply  situation,  and 
review  the  seed  supply  situation  for  some  of  the  more  important  feed  and  forage 
crops.     We  present  these  Flashes  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States 
Department   of  Agriculture. 


Farm  leaders  recognize  the  prospect  of  a  continued  shortage  of  feed 
supplies  through  the  late  winter  and  early  spring.     But,   they  point  out  that 
the  drooping  of  corn  production  control  next  year  would  not  relieve  this 
emergency.     In  the  long  run,  unlimited  corn  production  in  '35  would  only  make 
a  bad  situation  worse. 

Excessive  corn  production  would  mean  future  low  prices  for  corn  and  hogs. 
At  the  same  time,  it  would  do  but  little  to  help  farmers  through  next  spring's 
feed  shortage  emergency. 

Corn  is  the  last  of  all  major  crops  to  mature.  Adjustment  officials 
suggest  that,  instead  of  increased  corn  acreage,  farmers  really  need  early- 
maturing  small  grains  and  emergency  hay  and  pasture  crops,  to  carry  their 
livestock  through  the  early  part  of  the  coming  year.     After  the  spring  feed 
shortage  is  past,  a  moderate  supply  of  corn  will  meet  their  needs.  With 
normal  yields,   even  the  average  corn  acreage  of  recent  years  would  produce 
more  corn  than  will  be  needed  for  feed. 
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On  the  "basis  of  experience  following  previous  drought  periods  in  the 
history  of  this  country,  Agricultural  Adjustment  leaders  look  for  almost 
certain  increase  in  corn  acreage,  unless  corn  farmers  combine  under  a  group 
production  control  plan.     Some  farmers  would  aim  simply  to  'produce  enough 
additional  corn  to  meet  next  year's  needs,  and  to  build  up  their  feed  reserves. 
But  others  disregarding  the  effect  of  an  excessive  total  harvest  would  over- 
plant  individually  in  hopes  that  current  high  prices  would  prevail.     This  is  the 
historic  post-drought  tendency. 

Agricultural  Adjustment  leaders  point  out,. too,  that  more  than  the  usual 
amount  of  land  might  be  made  available  for  corn  next  spring  "because  of  the 
drought  da-mage  to  new  seedings  of  pasture  and  meadow  crops  this  past  summer. 
A  good  many  farmers  may  disc  or  plow  up  damaged  seedings  for  reseeding  or  for 
planting  to  some  other  crop,  probably  corn.     And  much  of  the  land  taken  out  of 
corn  production  under  the  past  year's  adjustment  program  could  easily  be 
returned  to  corn.     The  large  amount  of  available  corn  land  increases  the 
possibility  of  excessive  corn  production  next  year. 

In  some  sections  of  the  country,  the  shortage  of  some  field  seeds  as 
a  result  of  the  drought  also  may  tend  to  stimulate  still  further  the  planting 
of  corn  in  preference  to  other  crops.     however,  recent  reoorts  indicate  that, 
although  seed  surrolies  may  be  short  in  some  sections,   the  country  as  a  whole 
has  enough  of  most  farm  seeds,  especially  of  the  emergency  hay  and  pasture 
crops . 

New  production,  plus  the  carry-over  from  last  year,  of  sweet  clover, 
alfalfa,  red  top,  and  lespedeza  will  be  nearly  enough  to  plant  the  usual 
acreage  of  those  crops.     Also,  the  United  States  has  nearly  enough  orchard 
grass  and  blue  grass  seed  for  ordinary  farm  use. 
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As  for  soy  "beans,  preliminary  estimates  indicate  that  the  new  crop  is  "between 
40  and  50  per  cent  larger  than  for  1933  an(i  for  1927-31  •     Shortages  of  seed  of 
barley  and  oats  are  confined  to  adapted  varieties  used  only  for  grain  purposes 
in  certain  drought  areas.     The  greatest  shortages  are  in  the  supplies  of 
timothy,  alsike  and  red  clover,   sudan  grass,  millet,  and  forage  sorghums. 

Although  seed  requirements  may  be  larger  than  average  in  some  sections, 
the  total  available  seed  supply  for  the  country  as  a  whole  will  take  care  of 
most  needs  for  pasture  and  meadow  crops  and  for  forage  crop  use.     If  farmers 
should  plant  heavily  to  corn  because  of  a  local  shortage  of  other  seeds,  the 
temporary  advantage  from  the  increased  seeding  of  corn  would  be  more  than 
offset  later  by  excessive  corn  production  and  low  prices. 

Of  course,  Agricultural  Adjustment  officials  say  a  moderate  surplus 
of  corn  over  actual  requirements  will  be  desirable  in  1935  to  allow  the 
rebuilding  of  feed  reserves  now  being  used  up  as  a  result  of  the  drought 
shortage.     But  that  moderate  surplus  can  be  prodiiced  from  an  acreage  soznewhat 
smaller  than  the  1932-33  average. 

Corn  requirements  for  1935  will  be  considerably  below  normal  because 
of  the  reduction  of  more  than  30  per  cent  in  hog  numbers  and  of  between  10 
and  15  per  cent  in  cattle  numbers  during  the  past  year.     Those  reductions  in 
hogs  and  cattle  remove  a  demand  for  between  350  and  400  million  bushels  of 
corn,  or  at  least  15  million  acres  of  corn  land.     Farmers  working  independently 
of  each  other  probably  would  not  make  enough  allowance  for  the  smaller  corn 
requirements  for  1935. 
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In  the  light  of  the  present  corn-hog  situation,   the  new  1935  corn-hog 
adjustment  contract  allows  the  contract  signer  to  plant  not  more  than  90  per 
cent  of  the  average  corn  acreage  planted  on  his  farm  during  the  "base  years 
1932  and  1933,   the  same  "base  years  used  for  the  193^  contract.     Hie  new 
maximum  acreage  figure  is  an  increase  of  about  one-eighth  over  the  193^ 
maximum  figure.     At  average  yields,  corn-hog  leaders  expect  the  allowed  acreage 
to  produce  a  margin  of  about  250  million  bushels  beyond  requirements  for 
"building  feed  reserves.    Adjustment  officials  have  based  their  estimates  on  the 
likelihood  that  corn  yield  per  acre  for  the  country  as  a  whole  will  return  to 
normal  in  1 935 >  as  it  ^laS  returned  to  normal  after  other  severe  drought  years. 

As  in  193^»   the  individual  signer  will  have  the  option  of  holding  as  much 
as  30  per  cent  of  his  base  acreage  out  of  production;  he  would  receive  corn 
adjustment  for  any  acreage  held  out  of  production  up  to  30  per  cent. 

In  working  out  details  of  the  1935  corn-nog  adjustment  program,  corn- 
hog  leaders  kept  in  mind  that  an  increase  in  corn  production  next  year  would 
not  relieve  the  probable  feed  shortage  during  the  late  winter  and  early  spring; 
it  would  only  make  for  future  surpluses  and  low  price  of  corn  and  hogs. 
Instead  of  increased  corn  acreage, • farmers  really  need  early-maturing  small 
grains  and  emergency  hay  and  pasture  crops  and  the  1935  corn-hog  contract,  by 
permitting  unrestricted  use  of  the  land  taken  out  of  corn, vail  help  farmers 
in  drought  areas  fill  that  need. 

*  *  *  * 

A1TITQUITC5I-AK-TT:     And  that  concludes  today's  Farm  Flashes  from  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  which  you  have  heard  some  of  the  reasons  for 
continuing  production  control  of  corn  during  1935.  along  with  a  review  of 
the  feed  situation  for  feed  and  forage  crops.    We  will  send  you  more  Flashes 
at  this  same  time  tomorrow. 
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Spealcing  time:  7  minutes. 


Regions  7-2,   g,   9,  10,  12 


AHNOUETCMCNT:     This  is  FARM  FLASH  time  --  with  Station 


1 s  daily- 


except-  Sunday  report  on  matters  of  timely  interest  in  agriculture.  Today's 
Flashes  give  you  important  facts  about  the  adjustment  program  for  sugar  beets. 
They  come  to  you  from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 


Through  the  aid  of  their  agricultural  extension  service,  the  great 
majority  of  growers  already  have  verified  the  figures  on  their  past  beet 
acreage  and  production;   they  know  their  allotments  and  payments;  and  can 
sign  the  contracts  without  delay.     However,  questions  are  coming  up  about 
eligibility  to  sign  contracts  for  farms  which  change  hands. 

As  previously  announced,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  accept  sugar 
beet  contracts  only  from  growers  who  hold  absolute  right  to  control  the  use 
of  the  land  during  the  1935  arid  '3^  crop  years;   or_,   if  they  do  not  have 
control  over  the  land  for  the  1 3&  season,   they  must  get  signed  statements 
from  the  persons  who  will  control  the  land  in  193&-     Thp  statements  must 
pledge  full  compliance  with  the  contract  during  the  '36  season. 

The  sugar  beet"  program  also  allows  a  man  who  raised  a  crop  of  sugar 
beets  in  193^  as  a  producer  or  tenant  to  get  adjustment  payments  on  his  1 93,^ 
crop  even  though  he  does  not  have  control  over  any  farm  in  1935 »  or  1 93^ . 
Sugar  adjustment  officials  have  ruled  further  that  a  man  who  raised  sugar 
beets  in  1933  is  also  eligible  for  refund  payments  if  he  raises  beets  next 
year  .on  a<farm  under  a.  su^ar  beet  "nroduc  tion  &.c\  inR-hrnpnt  non  +  yac-t-. 
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If  he  does  not  grow  beets  next  year,  he  still  may  get  the  refund  payment  by 

filling  out  a  form  prepared  by  the  Sugar  Section. 

This  is  the  gist  of  those  eligibility  requirements:   In  order  to  sign 

a  contract,  a  grower  must  hold  control  over  the  farm  in  1935  and  193&;  or» 

if  he  does  not  control  the  farm  in  193^>        must  get  the  persons  having  control 

in  1936  to  sign  the  contract.     However,  growers  who  raised  befcts  in  193^ 

by  signing  special  forms 
may  get  adjustment  payments  on  their  193^  crops,/ even  though  they  do  not  sign 

contracts  for  1935  and  193&. 

Check  with  your  local  sugar  beet  production  control  representatives 
for  further  details  about  eligibility  for  adjustment  payments. 

Sugar  adjustment  officials  also  announce  that  growers  who  are  not 
eligible  to  sign  contracts  will  get  any  refund  to  which  they  are  entitled 
from  processing  taxes  paid  on  the  1933  crop  by  signing  special  forms  for 
such  growers. 

So  remember,  those  sugar  beet  growers  who  do  not  have  control  over  any 
land  in  1935  and  193 6  will  get  the  193^  adjustment  payment  and  the  1933  refund 
payment  even  though  they  cannot  sign  contracts. 

And  now  a  word  about  landlord- tenant  problems   

If  a  landlord  and  his  tenant  have  a  written  lease  between  them,  a  copy 
of  the  lease  must  accompany  the  contract.     Likewise,  if  the  landlord  and 
tenant  have  simply  an  oral  agreement  concerning  their  relationships,  the 
terms  of  the  agreement  must  be  submitted  in  writing.     The  Sugar  Section  of 
the  Adjustment  Administration  will  provide  a  special  form  for  recording  the 
terms  of  the  oral  agreement. 
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Sugar  officials  assure  uS  that  under  the  sugar  "beet  program,  the 
tenant's  interest  is  saf eguarded  in  the  natter  of  adjustment  payments. 
Like  other  adjustment  programs,   the  sugar  beet  program  tr  ovides  for  the 
division  of  adjustment  payments  between  landlords  and  tenants  on  the  basis 
of  tneir  rental  agreements.     3ut  the  sugar  -orogram  goes  a  step  further  than 
the  others:   it  makes  the  tenant's  payments  direct  to  the  tenant  himself.  Th 
tenant  runs  no  chance  of  having  his  landlord  hold  back  part  of  his  payments. 

And  now  going  back  for  a  moment  to  the  refund  payments  on  processing 
taxes,  sugar  adjustment  officials  offer  a  word  of  explanation  about  the 
special  refund  supplement  sheet,  or  form,  which  goes  along  with  the  contract 

The  supplement  sheet  may  look  long  and  complicated.     But  sugar 
officials  point  out  that,  in  the  first  place,  95  Per  cent  of  sugar  beet 
growers  will  have  to  bother  with  only  a  small  part  of  the  refund  suoplement. 
Most  of  the  supplement  is  to  take  care  of  exceptional  cases  where  growers 
have  moved  from  farm  to  farm.     It  determines  the  division  of  the  tax 
refund  payments  among  interested  parties,  and  connects  them  with  the 
land  on  which  they  are  now  producing.     In  the  second  place,   the  refund 
supplement  is  not  as  complicated  as  it  seems;  it  merely  asks  a  number  of 
simple  questions  about  who  produced  the  beets  on  a  particular  farm  in 
1933.  whether  the  producer  was  a  landowner  or  tenant,  where  the  producer  now 
lives,  and  so  on.     So,  don1 t  let  the  refund  supplement  worry  you. 
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Of  course,  "beet  growers  may  have  some  trouble  locating  all  persons  who 
should  share  in  the  tax  refunds.    But  sugar  adjustment  officials  say  that  con- 
tracts need  not  be  delayed  on  that  account.    They  suggest  sending  the  contracts 
on  to  the  Washington  office  even  though  the  refund  information  is  incomplete. 

And  now  this  final  word  about  the  beet  program          Some  folks  want  to  kno 

just  what  the  sugar  beet  production  control  associations  are  supposed  to  do. 

The  production  control  associations  will  help  check  contracts,   and  com- 
pliance with  contracts,  and  otherwise  help  in  the  local  administration  of  the 
sugar  beet  program. 

— 00O00 — 

CLOSI m  AlfiJQUNCEIvrEI^T :    And  that  concludes  today's  FARM  FLASHES  from  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.     We  will  send  you  more  Flashes  at  this  same 
time  tomorrow. 
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Speekin 


£  Time:  7  Minutes. 


(ALL  REGIONS) 


OPEIIIIIG-  AluTOUHCEMEITT :  And  now  for  our  FARM  FLASHES!  Today  the  FARM  FLASHES  are 
about  the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  the  President.  These 
FARM  FLASHES  are  from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 

— 00O00 — 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Henry  A.  Wallace  has  made  his  annual  report  to 
the  President. 

In  that  report  he  reviews  what  has  "been  accomplished  toward  adjustment  of 
agriculture  during  the  past  two  seasons.     He  points  out  the  improvement  in 
farmers'  income.    He  attributes  much  of  that  improvement  to  the  adjustment 
program,  and  says  farmers  should  continue  the  adjustment  program;  thoi">gh  the 
enormous  crop  surpluses  which  existed  before  the  passage  of  the  Adjustment  Act 
have  now  largely  disappeared. 


However,  he  thinks  the  job  of  adjusting  production  hereafter  -will  certainly 


tion  may  include  adjusting  production  to  a  rising  demand. 

Reviewing  the  results  of  farm  recovery  policies  to  date,  the  Secretary 
says  that  in  1932  the  average  farmer,  after  paying  interest,  taxes,  and  the 
expenses  of  production,  had  nothing  left  as  a  return  for  capital  and  management. 
In  1933.   for  the  first  time  since  1929,   the  farmer  had  left  a  small  net  balance, 
after  writing  down  his  capital  structure.     In  193^,  the  farmer  realized  a 
substantial  further  improvement. 


not  require  crop  reduction  exclusively.    He  thinks  the  job  of  adjusting  produc- 
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The  Secretary  reports  estimates  of  cash  income  from  farm  marketing  on  a 
calendar  year  "basis,  with  rental  and  "benefit  payments  for  193^  and-  -933  included, 
as  about  6  billion  dollars  in  193^>  as  compared  with  slightly  more  than  5  billion 
in  1933,  and  considerably  less  than       billion  in  1932. 

He  attributes  that  improvement  partly  to  devaluation  of  the  dollar,  partly 
to  crop  adjustments,   and  partly  to  natural  changes  in  supply  conditions,   such  as 
those  caused  by  the  193^  drought.    He  also  points  out  that  farmers  benefited 
from  extensive  debt  refinancing  through  the  Federal  Farm  Credit  Administration, 
and  through  some  reduction  in  farm  real  estate  taxes.    Ee  notes  that  American 
agriculture  was  developed  largely  for  trade  with  the  outside  world,  and  that 
trade  has  not  revived  materially  as  yet. 

Consequently,  the  farm  recovery  of  the  last  two  years  is  the  result  mainly 
of  domestic  changes,   in  which  the  activities  of  the  federal  government  has  been 
the  most  important  element. 

In  1933  agriculture  had  enormous  surpluses  of  wheat,   cotton,  tobacco,  and 
hog  products.    Those  enormous  surpluses  had  accumulated  as  a  result  of  war-time 
expansion,   economic  nationalism,   strangled  foreign  trade,   the  disappearance  of 
foreign  markets,  and  reduced  consumption  in  our  own  country.    Prices  at  that 
time  had  fallen  to  50  percent  of  their  1929  level. 

It  was  imperative  to  eliminate  those  surpluses  to  avert  farm  ruin.  As 
matters  then  stood,  production  control  seemed  to  be  synonymous  with  crop  reduc- 
tion.   But  Secretary  Wallace  says  it  was  never  contemplated  that  once  reduction 
was  started  that  it  would  be  kept  up  indefinitely.     It  would  be  a  serious  mistake 
to  reduce  farm  production  constantly.     Such  a  course  would  raise  prices  tem- 
porarily, but  would  restrict  consumption,  and  create  new  farm  competition  at  home 
and  abroad. 
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The  Secretary  holds  that  reduction  of  output  is  only  a  very  partial  answer 
in  the  long  run  to  the  need  for  "balanced  abroidance.    He  holds  that  as  the  fanner 
continues  to  try  to  balance  output,  the  great  need  now  is  an  increase  in  the 
buying  power  of  the  industrial  population;  getting  full  employment  to  the 
industrial  population,   so  that  consumers  may  be  able  to  pay  fair  prices  for 
higher  constimptioii. 

In  reporting  on  the  social  costs  of  farm  adjustment,   Secretary  Wallace 
recognizes  that  crop  control  involves  a  restriction  of  agricultural  op-port-unity 
and  declares  that  the  only  alternative  is  a  recovery  in  agricultural  exports. 
He  thinks  that  recovery  can  be  soundly  .achieved  only  on  a  reciprocal  basis,  with 
this  country  importing  goods  in  return  for  those  it  exports. 

But  let's  quote  a  few  lines  from  the  report  itself  on  this  subject. 
Here  the  Secretary  says: 

"Broadly  agricultural  trade  can  increase  only  through  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  consumers.    This  is  a  consequence  of  the  often-mentioned  limitations 
of  the  stomach.    Hence  the  only  feasible  alternative  to  the  recovery  of  the 
agricultural  export  trade  is  the  contraction  of  agriculture.    Ho  similar  con- 
traction of  industry  would  result  from  an  increase  in  industrial  imports.  For 
many  industrial  products  the  potential  demand  is  boundless.    Upon  agricultural 
consumption  the  final  limitation  is  physiological.    Upon  industrial  consumption 
the  final  limitation  is  simply  purchasing  power.     Whatever  increases  purchasing 
power  increases  the  manufacturer's  marlCet •    Hence  the  admission  of  foreign  goods 
into  the  American  market,   since  it  would  be  accomplished  by  an  increase  in  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  farmers,  would  handicap  industry  far  less  than  the 
alternative  policy  of  enforced  farm  contraction  weld  handicap  agriculture. 
Ultimately,   indeed,  the  revival  of  normal  international  trade  would  permit  great 
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industrial  expansion,  besides  removing  much  of  the  so-called  'regimentation'. 
Industry  as  a  whole  has  as  much  to  gain  from  this  program  as  agriculture." 

Turning  now  from  the  question  of  stimulating  foreign  trade,  let's  hear 
something  of  what  the  Secretary  has  to  report  about  the  drought.    He  declares 
that  the  drought  emphasized  the  logic  of  crop  adjustments.     He  points  out  that 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  programs  brought  about  an  orderly  adjustment  in  hog, 
cattle,   and  sheep  numbers  and  a  net  increase  in  plantings  of  forage,  pasture  and 
hay  crops.    As  a  result  of  the  adjustment  programs,  agriculture  came  through  the 
season  with  more  grain  per  grain- eating  animal  and  more  hay  per  hay-and- 

pasture-consuming  animal  than  would  have  been  otherwise  available.    Moreover,  in 
the  counties  hard  hit  by  the  drought,  benefit  payments  on  crop  adjustment 
contracts  were  the  principal  income  of  many  farmers.     In  that  way,   the  programs 
constituted  a  kind  of  crop  insurance. 

However,  the  Secretary  says  the  drought  emphasizes  the  importance  of 
maintaining  larger  reserves  against  crop  failure.    He  thinks  that  such  reserves 
should  remain  in  the  control  of  the  farmers,   through  storage  and  government  loan 
arrangements,   coupled  with  an  obligation  to  take  part  in  continued  crop  adjust- 
ments.   He  thinks  that  by  coordinating  storage  with  crop  adjustments,  farmers 
would  have  the  beginning  of  means  to  control  livestock  production  cycles.     In  his 
report,  the  Secretary  develops  this  idea  of  an  "over  normal  granary"  at  some  lengt 

In  this  talk,  we  can  only  give  a  few  of  the  high  spots  in  the  report. 
Secretary  Wallace  declares  that  two  seasons  of  trial  have  shown  that  in  the 
Adjustment  Act,  with  its  combined  provisions  for  processing  taxes  and  benefit 
payments,  American  agriculture  has  for  the  first  tine  an  effective  means  of 
adjusting  production  to  the  needs  of  the  market. 

— 00O00 — 

CLO Sim  AHHDUHCEI-.15H? ;     This  is  Station    and  you  have  just  heard  the  FARM 

FLASHES  giving  some  of  the  high-lights  from  the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.    This  Station  presents  the  FARM  FLASHES  in  cooperation  with  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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(FOR  BROADCAST  USE  ONLY) 
Speaking  time:  7  minutes.  All  regions 

ANNOUNCEMENT :     And  now  for  our  FARM  FLASHES]    Today  the  FARM  FLASHES  tell 

more  of  the  plans  and  movements  toward  agricultural  adjustment.     These  FARM 
FLASHES  are  from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 


******* 

If  the  weather  and  crop  conditions  are  fairly  normal  this  next  year, 
livestock  specialists  figure  the  demand  for  "breeding  stock  will  be  strong. 

To  preserve  enough  breeding  stock  to  keep  up  the  needed  cattle  population 
the  Adjustment  Administration  has  devised  a  new  plan  to  move  cattle  from  the 
drought  states.     The  plan  is  to  help  ranchers  in  the  western  cattle  country 
to  dispose  of  cattle  they  can't  feed  during  the  winter  to  farmers  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  who  have  a  surplus  of  feed  and  want  to  buy  or  feed  cattle. 
The  idea  is  to  lessen  the  burden  of  feeding  the  cattle  in  the  states  where 
feed  is  scarce  and  at  the  same  time  to  prevent  too  great  a  reduction  in  the 
cattle  population  of  the  coxmtry. 

To  that  end,  a  clearing  house  has  been  set  up  at  Kansas  City  to  handle 
requests  from  buyers  and  sellers  of  cattle.     The  government  will  not  buy  or 
sell  cattle  under  this  plan.     It  merely  sets  up  a  clearing  house  of  information 
to  bring  cattlemen  and  holders  of  feed  together.     The  Kansas  City  office  has 
already  had  a  number  of  inquiries,   and  a  number  of  farmers  are  already  listed 
as  having  surplus  feed  on  hand  and  as  interested  in  talcing  over  winter  feeding 
of  cattle  on  contract. 
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At  the  same  time,  State  and  county  directors  in  areas  where  the  feed 
situation  is  most  acute  have  been  directed  to  use  the  utmost  care  in  completing 
the  government  buying  plans.     The  total  allotment  of  federal  money  to  be  spent 
in  drought  cattle  buying  has  been  fixed  at  nearly  lib  million  dollars,  which 
it  is  estimated  will  buy  S-jj  million  head  of  cattle.     Over  7  million  head  had 
been  bought  before  the  beginning  of  this  month. 

This  tremendous  program  is  just  one  phase  of  adjustment.     You  get  some 
idea  of  what  a  gigantic  job  this  business  of  adjustment  is  from  the.  summary  of 
the  record  of  the  past  18  months,  made  by  M.  L.  Wilson  the  other  day. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wilson  tells  us  that  during  the  past  IS  months 
four  million  cooperative  production-control  contracts  have  been  signed  by  about 
three  million  farmers.    Five  and  a  half  million  checks,  for  a  total  of  a  half 
billion  dollars,  have  been  mailed  to  those  farmers.     Marketing  agreements  and 
licenses  applying  to  more  than  sixty  commodities  are  now  in  effect  or  pending 
in  all  but  three  states  of  the  Union.     In  193^-  between  thirty  and  forty  million 
acres  were  retired  from  the  production  of  crops  of  which  there  were  surpluses. 
As  Mr.  Wilson  says,  this  gigantic  task  has  been  accomplished  through  democratic 
machinery.     About  five  thousand  county  production  control  associations,  with 
about  thirty  thousand  active  county  committeemen  and  about  a  hundred  thousand 
coinmunity  committeemen  made  the  individual  farm  allotments  and  administered 
the  program  within  the  counties. 

Yesterday,  December  lk,  farmers  throughout  tiie  Cotton  Belt  went  to  the 
polls  and  voted  on  whether  or  not  they  wanted  the  Bankhead  Cotton  Control  Act 
continued  into  the  1935  season.     Soon  we  will  know  what  the  cotton  farmers 
decided  to  do  on  that  phase  of  the  cotton  program.     You  recall,   the  Bankhead 
Act  puts  a  tax  on  the  ginning  of  cotton  in  excess  of  the  allotment  made  to  meet 
the  probable  market  requirements. 
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Tobacco  growers  are  also  holding  a  referendum  on  the  continuation  of  the 
Kerr-Smith  Tobacco  Act,  which  outs  a  tax  on  excess  production  of  certain  types 
of  tobacco.     At  first,  the  plan  was  to  wind  up  the  voting  on  that  question 
December  15,  but  the time  was  extended  five  days  in  order  to  allow  more  time 
for  distribution  of  ballots  and  to  make  certain  that  all  eligible  tobacco 
growers  have  enough  time  in  which  to  vote. 

Under  an  administrative  ruling  announced  last  week  by  the  Adjustment 
■Administration,  growers  of  fire-cured  and  dark  air-cured  tobacco,  who  have 
signed  oroducti  on- adjustment  contracts,  are  permitted  to  sell  15  per  cent  more 
tobacco  than  their  initial  production  allotments,  if  they  agree  to  a  reduction 
in  the  rate  of  the  their  second  adjustment  payment.     That  ruling  will  make  it 
possible  to  market  certain  export  grades  of  fire-cured  and  dark  air-cured 
tobacco  that  might  not  be  marketed  if  growers  were  required  to  limit  their 
sales  to  their  initial  allotments.     Since  tobacco  growers  whose  193^  production 
exceeded  their  allotments  would  probably  hold  their  lowest  grades  off  the 
market,  it  was  thought  that  a  shortage  of  some  export  grades  might  result. 

Growers  of  3urley  tobacco  who  have  signed  adjustment  contracts  have 
also  been  permitted  to  sell  10  per  cent  above  their  allotments.     As  it  is 
often  hard  for  many  growers  to  determine  exactly  the  weight  of  their  tobacco 
at  the  time  it  is  taken  from  the  farm  to  the  market,   that  ruling  will 
facilitate  the  marketing  of  the  Burley  crop. 

And  about  the  big  corn-hog  program.     Plans  are  being  whipped  into  shape 
and  everything  is  moving  forward  toward  the  corn-hog  contract  sign-up  shortly 
after  the  start  of  the  Hew  Year.     But  more  about  these  adjustment  plans 
another  time. 

Let's  turn  now  to  another  matter;  cne  of  considerable  interest  to  many 
folks  along  the  fly-ways  of  our  wild  ducks. 
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J.  Clark  Salyer  II  in  charge  of  the  Biological  Survey's  division  of 
migratory  waterfowl,  tells  us  a  start  toward  restoring  the  great  hereditary 
nesting  grounds  of  migratory  waterfowl  to  their  original  use  is  now  under  way 

Twelve  great  nesting  refuges  for  waterfowl  have  been  planned  so  far. 
And  it  is  expected  that  those  refuges,  with  a  combined  area  of  about  306,000 
acres,  will  be  used  by  the  ducks  and  will  produce  several  million  ducks  each 
season. 

And  plant  scientists  hone  that  plant  explorers  H.  L.  'Testover  and  C.  H 
Enlow,  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  have  brong.it  back  seed 
of  some  soil-holding  and  forage  plants  that  will  prove  of  real  value  for  our 
Great  Plains  and  Southwest.     Those  plant  explorers  have  returned  with  nearly 
1800  lots  of  seed,   after  searching  the  deserts  and  foothills  of  Russian 
Turkistan  and  most  of  Turkey  for  plants  to  control  soil  erosion. 

The  drought  of  last  summer  with  its  frequent  dust  storms  emphasizes 
the  great  need  for  more  soil-holding  plants  such  as  these  men  were  looking 
for.  "But,  of  course,  we  will  have  to  wait  some  time  to  find  out  how  those 
plants  do  in  this  country. 


A^TQUiTCShFUT:     This  is  Station  |    and  you  have  just  heard  the  FARM  FLASH 

This  Station  presents  the  FARM  FLASHES  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture. 
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OPENING  ANNO UNC EMENT :  Now  for  the  FARM  FLASHES.  Today's  Flashes  contain  infor- 
mation on  transplanting  trees.     These  Flashes  are  presented  by  Station   

in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 


Furman  Lloyd  Mulford  of  the  Horticultural  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculttire,   says  the  fall,  winter  and  very  early  spring  is  the  best  time  to 
transplant  all  hinds  of  trees  and  plants  that  shed  their  leaves  during  the 
winter.    Before  the  ground  freezes  or  is  covered  with  snow  is  a  good  time  to 
transplant  shade  trees  in  the  northern  sections.     In  the  spring  many  folks  may 
be  too  busy  or  the  ground  may  be  too  wet  to  work,  and  those  folks  may  lose  a 
whole  year  in  getting  a  few  more  trees  started  around  their  homes. 

In  the  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska  region  where  the  rainfall  is  often 
light  during  the  wint er,  fall-planted  trees  need  to  be  well  watered  when  they  are 
set,  and  a  heavy  mulch  -placed  around  them  to  prevent  their  drying  out.     It  is 
also  a  good  plan  to  protect  the  tops  of  the  trees  from  the  wind  by  means  of 
windbreaks  consisting  of  brush,  boards,  or  anything  of  that  character  that  will 
"break  the  force  of  the  wind.     In  this  section  spring  planting  is  usually 
recommended. 
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Lost  shade  and  fruit  trees  are  transplanted  nowadays  and  Kulford 
mentions  three  very  important  joints  about  transplanting.     First,  the 
careful  digging  of  the  tree  so  as  to  avoid  the  excessive  loss  of  roots. 
Second,   transportation  of  the  tree  to  its  new  location,   including  the 
protection  of  the  roots  from  drying  while  the  tree  is  being  moved.  Third, 
the  nroper  setting  of  the  tree  in  its  new  location.     The  simplest  form  of 
transplanting  is  where  a  small  tree  is  dug  from  the  nursery  row  and  carried 
direct  to  its  permanent  location  and  planted  before  the  roots  have  had  time 
to  suffer  from  exposure. 

The  first  point,   careful  digging,  needs  to  be  dwelt  upon  for 
Mulford  says  the  digging  of  the  tree  very  largely  determines  the  success 
or  failure  of  the  transplanting.     A  lot  of  folks,  when  they  go  out  to  dig 
a  shade  tree  for  planting  near  their  home  are  inclined  to  dig  too  close 
to  the  base  of  the  tree  and  in  so  doing  cut  off  a  great  many  of  the  small 
or  lateral  feeding  rootlets.     No  doubt  you  have  seen  trees  on  which  only 
a  few  stubs  of  the  main  roots  remained.     Those  trees  have  very  little  chance 
to  live,  no  matter  how  well  they  are  planted  in  their  new  locations. 
The  proper  way  to  dig  a  tree  is  to  start  to  dig  a  long  way  from  the  tree  and 
gradual^  work  toward  the  base  of  the  tree  lifting  the  lateral  rootlets 
and  rolling  them  up  in  strins  of  wet  paper  or  burlao.    ''/hen  you  do  that 
all  around  the  tree  and  lift  all  of  the  lateral  roots,  then  it  is  the  time 
to  dig  under  the  tree  and  loosen  it  from  the  ground.     If  possible,  take  a 
big  hunk  of  soil  along  with  the  roots. 
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Move  evergreens  next  spring  or  during  the  growing  season.    This  is  not 
the  time  of  the  year  to  move  evergreens  in  most  sections.    But  when  they  are 
moved  they  should  always  "be  dug  with  a  large  "ball  of  earth  around  their  roots. 
Folks  who  want  an  immediate  effect  around  their  homes  often  move  rather  large 
trees  but  always  with  a  "big  section  of  soil  around  their  roots.    They  move  the 
"big  trees  by  first  digging  a  trench  all  around  the  tree  then  the  soil  is  held  in 
place  "by  binding  wooden  staves  all  around  the  "ball  of  earth.    Then  they  dig 
away  the  soil  from  under  the  tree  and  slip  planks  under  it,   lifting  the  tree  from 
where  it  grew  by  means  of  a  derrick  or  by  means  of  jacks  placed  under  the  planks. 
Then  they  load  the  tree  upon  a  low  wagon  or  a  drag  and  move  to  its  new  location. 

How  comes  the  third  operation,   that  of  digging  the  hole  and  resetting 
the  tree.    Mulford  says  that  the  topsoil  removed  when  you  start  to  dig  the  hole 
should  always  be  placed  to  one  side  and  used  around  the  roots  of  the  tree.  If 
the  subsoil  is  very  poor,   cart  the  poor  soil  away  and  bring  in  good  soil  to 
replace  it.     Rotted  manure,  bone  meal  or  any  good  fertilizer  may  he  used 
sparingly  for  mixing  with  the  soil  that  is  packed  about  the  roots.    For  success- 
ful planting  the  soil  should  be  neither  too  wet  nor  too  dry  but  just  moist 
enough  to  pack  rather  firmly.     If  the  soil  is  a  trifle  dry  use  a  little  water 
after  the  tree  is  planted,  but  be  careful  about  packing  wet  soil  too  solidly 
about  the  roots. 

Mulford  says  dig  a  hole  much  larger  than  the  root  spread  of  the  tree  and 
always  spread  the  roots  in  a  natural  position  like  they  were  originally.  Another 
point,   set  the  tree  at  exactly  the  same  depth  that  it  grew  in  its  former  position 
and  in  placing  the  soil  about  the  roots  take  care  that  you  leave  no  air  spaces. 
DonU  be  afraid  to  trample  the  soil  about  the  roots  of  the  tree;  that  is,  pro- 
vided the  soil  is  not  so  wet  that  it  will  puddle  together.     If  the  weather  is 
dry  following  the  planting  of  the  tree,  you  may  need  to  apply  water. 
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So  much  for  the  planting,  "but  we  are  not  entirely  through  and  the  newly 
planted  tree  may  need  some  kind  of  "bracing  or  support  so  that  it  will  not  be 
blown  about  by  the  winter  winds.     If  it  is  a  moderate  sized  tree,   say  not  more 
than  6  or  S  feet  in  height,  you  can  drive  a  strong  stake  alongside  the  trunk  of 
the  tree  and  after  padding  the  stake  with  cloth  such  as  an  old  feed  sack  you  can 
tie  the  tree  securely  to  the  stake  using  soft  twine  or  with  a  handful  of  straw 
twisted  together  to  form  a  sort  of  rope.    Another  way  Llulford  suggests  to  brace 
the  tree  is  to  set  three  stakes  in  the  form  of  a  triangle  around  the  tree  and 
anchor  the  tree  to  them  by  means  of  three  pieces  of  old  garden  hose  or  with 
ropes  made  of  straw.    In  case  you  have  any  rabbits  running  around  loose  you  had 
better  place  a  piece  of  woven  wire  or  roofing  paper  around  the  trunk  of  each 
tree  to  prevent  the  rabbits  eating  the  bark  from  the  trunk  of  your  newly  planted 
trees. 

Another  point  Mulford  mentions  has  to  do  with  pruning.    He  says  when  you 
transplant  a  tree,  especially  a  large  tree,  always  prune  the  top  to  correspond 
to  the  loss  of  roots.     Bat  avoid  cutting  back  the  top  to  mere  stubs.     If  you 
have  cut  the  roots  to  stubs  in  the  digging  of  the  tree,  better  throw  the  tree 
away  and  get  a  better  one  rather  than  to  disfigure  the  top  for  all  time  by 
cutting  off  all  of  the  "branches.     In  pruning, keep  the  general  shape  of  the 
tree  in  mind,  but  don't  be  afraid  to  thin  out  the  branches  and  head  back  the 
tips  of  the  remaining  branches. 

You  may  often  move  small  ornamental  trees  without  pruning.    Plants  moved 
with  a  ball  of  earth  about  their  roots  like  evergreens  need  not  be  pruned  even 
though  they  are  in  full  leaf.     Some  of  the  broadleaf  evergreens  like  the  hollies 
and  evergreen  magnolias  are  moved  with  a  ball  of  earth  and  without  pruning,  but 
if  the  soil  gets  loosened  about  their  roots  prune  them  and  pluck  all  the  leaves. 
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Where  wild  hollies  are  moved  from  the  woods,  Mulford  suggests  it  is  a 
good  idea  to  take  a  sharp  spade  and  cut  around  the  wild  hollies  to  the  full  depth 
of  the  spade  four  or  five  months  "before  you  move  them.    That  will  root-prune 
them  and  numerous  new  roots  will  form.     Then,  when  it  comes  to  actually  moving 
them,  dig  outside  of  the  ring  where  the  roots  were  cut  and  move  the  plant  with 
a  "ball  of  earth  attached. 

These  points  and  a  lot  more  information  ahout  how  to  transplant  trees 
and  other  plants  will  be  found  in  Farmers'  Bulletin  Uo.  1591  on  Transplanting 
Trees  and  Shrubs,  by  Furman  Lloyd  Mulford,  Associate  Horticulturist  of  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C. 
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CLOSIITG  MOUHGEME|T:    This  is  Station    and  you  have  just  heard  the 

FARM  FLASHES.    This  Station  presents  the  FARM  FLASHES  in  cooperation  with  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT:     And  now  for  our  FARM  FLASHES!   Today  the  FARM  FLASHES  report 

a  statement  "by  the  Adjustment  Administration  on  the  effects  of  the  processing 
taxes.     These  FARM  FLASHES  are  from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 


 ooOoo  

Seventeen  months  have  passed,   since  the  first  processing  taxes  were  . 
levied,   to  finance  the  adjustment  program. 

During  that  time,  much  has  been  said  about  processing  taxes;  who  pays 
them,  and  how  they  were  working,  and  how  they  affect  farmers  and  consumers. 

Of  course,   even  yet  it  is  too  early  to  get  all  the  facts  which 
experience  may  bring  out.     But  the  Adjustment  Administration  has  now  tabulated 
the  figures  which  tell  ~uch  of  the  story  so  far. 

As  Chester  Davis,  administrator  of  the  Adjustment  Act  announced  a  few 
days  ago,  up  to  the  first  of  last  month,  a  total  of  over  550  million  dollars 
had  been  collected  in  processing  taxes.     Up  to  that  time  the  benefit  payments 
to  farmers,  which  are  financed  by  processing  taxes,  totaled  about  k22  million 
dollars. 

You  recall,   that  processing  taxes  were  levied  upon  the  first  domestic 
processing  of  any  basic  agricultural  commodity  on  which  rental  or  benefit 
payments  are  to  be  made.     The  processing  taxes,   of  course,  are  collected  through 
the  processors. 

  .  (2233) 
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is  why 

Kiat /biggest  collections  of  the  processing  tax  on  wheat  have  been  made 
in  Minnesota  and  Hew  York  and  Kansas,  and  Missouri,  and  Illinois,  and  Texas. 
That  is  because  flour  mills  ore  concentrated  in  those  states. 

The  amount  of  processing  tax  collections  in  any  state  merely  shows  the 
quantity  of  taxable  farm  products  processed  in  that  state.     Those  collections 
in  no  way  indicate  the  amount  of  taxes  borne  by  the  people  living  in  that 
state.     The  processing  taxes  collected  at  the  flour  mills  are  ultimately 
reflected  in  the  retail  prices  paid  by  the  consumers  of  flour  or  bread,  wherever 
those  consumers  may  live. 

As  the  processing  taxes  on  wheat  are  collected  through  the  flour  mills, 
so  the  processing  taxes  on  cotton  are  collected  through  the  textile  mills. 
The  collections  of  processing  taxes  on  cotton  have  been  highest  in  North 
Carolina,  and  Massachusetts,  and  Georgia,  and  South  Carolina,  and  Hew  York 
and  Alabama,  because  textile  mills  are  centered  in  those  States.     But  the 
cotton  tax  is  no  more  a  factor  in  the  retail  price  paid  by  consumers  for 
textiles  in  those  states  than  in  any  other  states  of  the  Union. 

Tobacco  tax  collections  have  been  greatest  in  the  tobacco  manufacturing 
states  of  Horth  Carolina,  Hew  York,  Virginia  and  Kentucky. 

And  about  one-half  of  all  hog  processing  tax  collections  have  been  made 
made  through  the  packing  plants  of  Illinois.     But  the  hog  processing  tax 
collected  in  Illinois  is  spread  out  in  the  retail  price  of  pork  products  sold 
to  consumers  in  many  states. 

In  a  general  way,   the  total  amount  of  processing  taxes  the  people  of 
any  state  pay  is  determined  chiefly  by  the  number  of  people  living  in  that 
state  and  the  money  they  spend  on  the  commodities  that  are  taxed. 
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A  family  of  five  people  in  Sew  York  "buying  the  same  quantity  of  taxed 
commodities  as  a  family  of  five  in  Mississippi  would  pay  about  the  same  amount 
of  processing  taxes.     In  general,  the  share  any  one  person  has  in  paying  the 
processing  taxes  is  regulated  by  the  amount  of  taxable  commodities  which  he 
buys.     The  processing  taxes  collected  through  the  processors  tend  to  affect 
the  level  of  wholesale  and  retail  prices.     And  the  retail  prices  paid  by 
consumers  of  taxed  products  include  the  amount  of  the  tax. 

However,  that  does  not  necessarily  mean  consumers  pay  more  for  the  taxed 

commodity,  or  even  that  in  all  cases  there  is  a  net  increase  in  the  retail 

to  remember 

price  due  tc  the  tax.     But  the  point/is,   the  amount  of  tax  collected  in  any 

state  merely  reflects  the  location  in  that  state'         of  industries  processing 

farm  products.     The  tax  collections  merely  show  the  quantity  of  taxable 

of  processing  taxes 
farm  products  processed  in  that  state.     The  amount/actually  paid  •  ri 

by  the  citizens  of  any  one  state  depends 
/  very  largely  on  the  population  of  the.,  state. 

In  several  states  where  processing  plants  are  concentrated,  the  amount 
of  taxes  borne  by  consumers  is  lees  than  taxes  actually  collected  in  those 
states,  while  in  other  states  where  relatively  less  -processing  is  carried 
on,  consumers  pay  more. 

Today  the  Adjustment  Administration  not  only  points  out  how  the  taxes 
are  distributed  over  the  country,  but  the  Adjustment  officials  remind  us  of 
the  puroose  of  processing  taxes. 

The  processing  taxes  are  vital  to  the  agricultural  adjustment  program. 
The  taxes  provide  the  funds  for  financing  the  major  adjustment  operations 
which  increase  the  income  of  farmers  who  produce  the  basic  commodities  of 
wheat,   cotton,  corn,  hogs,   tobacco,   sugar,   and  peanuts. 
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The  money  collected  as  processing  taxes  is  paid  out  in  rental  and 
"benefit  payments  to  fa.rmers  to  compensate  farmers  for  their  cooperation  in 
adjusting  crop  production  and  pays  for  the  administration  of  the  adjustment 
programs. 

In  financing  the  payments  under  the  adjustment  programs,   the  processing 
taxes  provide  the  Government  with  a  means  of  associating  the  interests  of  the 
individual  farmer  with  the  interests  of  the  whole  group  of  farmers  who  prodxi.ce 
a  basic  commodity. 

As  many  of  you  remember,  before  the  Adjustment  Act  became  a  law, 
no  individual  farmer  could  be  sure  that  other  farmers  would  join  with  him 
in  any  volimtary  program  of  production  adjustment,  no  matter  how  big  the 
surplus  might  get,  or  how  low  prices  might  fall. 

But  see  how  it  is  now.     Wow,  by  confining  the  rental  and  benefit 

payments     to  those  farmers  who  cooperate  in  adjustment,   the  farmers  who 

cooperate  know  they  will  get  more  than  those  who  do  not  cooperate.     In  that 

way,   the  processing  taxes  and  benefit  payments  provide  a  means  of  uniting 

farmers  in  a  general  movement  to  accomplish  the  objective.  Adjustment  officials 

declare  that  processing  taxes  and  benefit  payments  are  fundamental  to  the 

machinery  by  which  farmers  control  their  production,  and  increase  their  income. 

But  farmers  are  not  the  only  people  in  the  country  benefited  by  the 
processing  taxes.     By  encouraging  adjustments  which  raise  farm  buying  power, 
the  processing  taxes  promote  the  general  welfare. 

Consumers  and  -producers  have  a  joint  interest  in  farm  adjustment.  The 
nurpose  of  the  adjustment  program  is  not  merely  to  achieve  agricultural  recovery 
and  maintain  the  position  gained  for  agriculture,  but  to  help  national  economic 
improvement  generally  through  increasing  farmers'  buying  power  to  buy  industrial 

goods  and  maintaining  that  power.    But  more  about  the  effects  of  the 

processing  tax  another  day. 

***** 

AlTI'TOUITCEMExIT :     Station  brings  to  a  close  the  Farm  Flash  period  for 

today.    We  present  the  Farm  Flashes  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture. 


(FOR  BROADCAST  USE  ONLY) 
Speaking  Time:   7  Minutes.  (ALL  REGIONS) 

OPENING  ACQUIREMENT :     Now  for  the  FARM  FLASHES.    This  is  Christmas  Day  and 
today's  Flashes  are  about  Christmas  trees.    These  FARM  FLASHES  are  "brought  to 
you  "by  Station    in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 

culture ■ 


Today  in  our  Flashes,  W.  R.  Beattie,  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  reminds  us  that,   in  order  for  us  to  "be  supplied  with  Christmas  trees, 
somebody  must  grow  Christmas  trees  and  deliver  them  to  us. 

The  Christmas  tree  crop  was  one  crop  which  was  not  hurt  "by  the  droi.ight  this 
past  summer.    Nearly  90,000  small  evergreens  were  cut  from  the  National  forests 
and  sent  to  market  this  year  to  add  their  share  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  Holiday 
season.    But  Beattie  reminds  us  that  the  National  forest  crop  of  Christmas  trees 
is  only  a  fraction  of  the  10,000,000  or  more  trees  needed  each  year  for  the 
observance  of  our  Christmas.    All  of  the  Christmas  trees  used  to  be  cut  from 
where  they  grew  wild,  but  recently  the  production  of  Christmas  trees  has  assumed 
the  character  of  a  farm  crop,  and  farmers  v/ho  live  in  the  cone-bearing  forest 
regions  where  Spruce,  Hemlock  and  various  other  needle-bearing  trees  can  be  grown 
are  now  turning  their  attention  to  the  planting  of  those  trees  for  Christmas 
trees. 

(Us66) 
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Mr.  P.  H.  Eyre  of  the  Forest  Service  has  written  a  very  complete  little 
bulletin  on  Christmas  trees  as  a  cash  crop  for  the  farm.     This  is  Farmers 
Bulletin  No.  l66U. 

In  the  national  forests  where  the  workers  in  the  United  States  Forest 
Service  cut  the  trees,   the  foresters  follow  a  regular  system  of  cutting  so  that 
the  plantings  are  not  destroyed,  but  the  trees  are  simply  thinned  and  enough 
trees  left  standing  to  reforest  the  whole  area.     Every  Christmas  tree  cut  from 
the  National  forest  carries  a  special  message  of  goodwill  toward  the  forest  that 
produced  it  in  the  form  of  a  tag  which  is  attached  to  the  tree.    Printed  upon  this 
tag  is  the  following: 


"This  tree  brings  a  Christmas  message  from  the  great  outdoors. 
Its  cutting  was  not  destructive  but  gave  needed  room  for  neighboring 
trees  to  grow  faster  and  better.     It  was  cut  under  the  supervision  of 
the  United  States  Forest  Service  from  a  crowded  stand  on  the  national 
forest." 


The  tag  also  states  that  the  growing  of  Christmas  trees  in  the  National 
Forest  has  been  made  possible  by  protecting  the  forest  from  fire.    Fire  has  been 
the  great  enemy  to  all  young  forest  growth  in  the  past,  but  Beattie  claims  that 
with  the  formation  of  thousands  of  volunteer  fire  companies  throughout  the  country 
forest  fires  in  many  sections  have  been  very  largely  held  in  check,  and  where  these 
fires  formerly  burned  day  after  day  covering  thousands  of  acres  and  rendering  these 
acres  a  burned-over  waste,  these  fires  are  now  very  often  nipped  in  their  early 
stages,   so  that  the  fires  dn  not  spread  to  more  than  one  or  two  acres,   and  sometimes 
only  a  few  square  rods. 


Forest  fires,  the  kind  that  destroy  thousands  of  Christmas  trees,   are  due 
mainly,   in  fact,   almost  altogether  to  just  two  causes  —  man's  carelessness  and 
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lightning.    Of  the  two,  man's  carelessness  is  responsible  for  the  greater  number  of 
fires.     Lightning  may  occasionally  strike  a  dead  tree  and  set  it  on  fire,  but  that 
is  a  rare  occurrence  compared  with  the  negligence  of  people  who  carelessly  throw 
down  lighted  matches  in  the  dry  grass  or  leaves  or  who  fail  to  take  the  proper 
precautions  with  camp  fires  or  when  they  burn  brush  or  trash  and  in  that  way  let 
the  fire  get  beyond  control. 

Seattie  says  another  agency  that  has  been  back  of  the  whole  movement  to  pre- 
vent forest  fires  and  the  destruction  of  not  only  Christmas  trees  but  the  forests 
in  general  is  that  splendid  organization  of  foresters  under  the  United  States 
Forest  Service.    These  men  are  not  only  fire  fighters  but  general  conservators  of 
the  wealth  of  our  country.    They  plant  and  they  tend  the  forest  trees,  they  care 
for  them  against  the  attacks  of  insects  and  protect  them  from  fire,  and  they  build 
brush  dams  to  stop  erosion.    They  build  trails  so  that  all  parts  of  the  forest  may 
be  reached.    They  have  opened  up  to  the  people  of  the  country  the  vast  forest  areas 
owned  by  the  Government  and  made  many  of  those  forests  wonderful  recreational  parks. 

The  Civil  Conservation  Corps  has  worked  along  the  same  lines  and  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Forest  Service.    They  have  built  roads  making  it  possible  for  the 
workers  in  the  Forest  Service  to  reach  the  various  parts  of  the  forest  reservations 
with  fire-fighting  equipment  and  also  to  bring  out  the  various  products  of  the 
forest.     In  other  words,  during  recent  years,  the  people  of  the  United  States  have 
become  forest  conscious,  and  the  10,000,000  or  more  Christmas  trees  that  are  deliv- 
ered to  our  markets  at  Yuletide  is  just  one  of  the  results  of  this  splendid 
achievement . 

Beattie  also  reminds  us  that  the  conservation  of  our  holly  and  other  Christ- 
mas greens  is  highly  important.     Instead  of  our  going  into  the  woods  and  ruthlessly 
cutting  and  destroying,  he  suggests  we  follow  a  system  in  the  harvesting  of  all  of 
this  greenery  so  that  the  supply  may  be  maintained.     In  Delaware,  Maryland,  eastern 
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Virginia,  North  Carolina  and  other  sections  of  the  east  the  farmers  are  now  cul- 
tivating holly,  mistletoe  and  other  decorative  material  that  is  used  at  Christmas 
time  and  are  cutting  these  products  in  such  a  manner  that  a  supply  can  "be  main- 
tained year  after  year.    We  have  reached  the  point  where  we  can  no  longer  maintain 
a  supply  by  the  haphazard  destructive  methods  of  our  early  days. 

When  you  look  at  your  Christmas  tree  today  remember  that  it  has  taken  three, 
five  or  possibly  S  or  10  years  for  it  to  grow  and  that  in  order  that  you  may  have 
a  Christmas  tree  each  and  every  year  for  the  coming  10  years  at  least  5  or  perhaps 
S>  or  10  trees  must  be  planted  and  growing  to  replace  the  ones  that  are  cut. 

Our  foresters  warn  us  that  the  growing  of  Christmas  trees  and  greens  is  no 
Utopia  nor  does  it  give  phenomenally  large  returns  as  some  people  might  conclude. 
Yet,  if  properly  managed,  the  growing  of  Christmas  tree  crops  may  yield  a  fair 
return  and  Beattie  sees  the  promise  of  a  constant  market  for  the  various  kinds  of 
growth  used  for  Christmas  decorations. 

Another  point,  those  Christmas  crops  can  often  be  grown  on  low-priced  land 

that  is  not  suitable  for  growing  regular  farm  crops.    For  example,  holly  and 

mistletoe  are  often  grown  on  land  that  is  more  or  less  poorly  drained.    The  running 

Cedar  is  found  only  in  the  deep  woods  where  the  soil  is  moist.    The  Pines  for  the 

Christmas  trees  will  grow  on  the  steep  hillsides  and  on  the  rough  land  where  corn, 

cotton  and  wheat  or  potatoes  could  not  be  grown  to  advantage. 

While,  as  Beattie  reminds  us,  there  are  no  get- rich-quick  possibilities  in 
this  proposition  of  growing  Christmas  greens,  yet  the  work  does  offer  employment 
to  a  good  many  people  and  is  a  fine  health-giving  outdoor  occupation. 

*-o0o~ 

CLOSIHG  AljiDUUCEMSHT :  This  is  Station  _____  and  you  have  just  heard  the  FARM 
FLASHES.  This  Station  presents  the  FARM  FLASIiES  in  cooperation  with  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Speaking  time:  7  minutes.  All  regions 

ANNOUNCEMENT :     And  now  for  our  FARM  FLASHES!    Today  the  FARM  FLASHES  tell 

the  effect  of  the  processing  tax  on  the  farmer.  These  FARM  FLASHES  are  from 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 

_  '-00O00  

By  this  time,  most  of  us  know  the  purpose  of  processing  taxes. 

Those  taxes  are  levied  to  provide  the  funds  to  finance  the  adjustment 
programs  on  wheat,   and  cotton,   and  corn,  and  hogs,  and  tobacco,  and  sugar, 
and  peanuts. 

The  farmer  who  cooperates  in  adjustment  programs  gets  his  income  in 
two  parts.     First,  he  gets  the  open  market  price  when  he  sells  his  product, 
which  may  or  may  not  yeild  a  bigger  total  income  from  the  crop  than  before 
adjustment.     Second,  he  gets  his  benefit  payment,  financed  out  of  the 
processing  taxes.     Adjustment  officials  estimate  that  from  those  two  sources 
of  income,  and  from  other  recovery  measures,  farmers  got  an  increase  in 
income  in  1933  over  193^  of  about  7^3  million  dollars.     They  estimate  the 
increase  this  year  over  that  in  1933  will  be  in  the  neighbornood  of  one 
billion  dollars. 

But  let's  go  behind  those  big  figures,   and  consider  just  how  the 
processing  taxes  work  to  boost  the  income  of  farmers. 
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The  Agricultural  Adjustment  men  point  out  that  the  processing  tax  may- 
increase  the  farmer's  income  in  one,  or  both,  of  two  ways. 

First,   the  processing  tax  may  increase  the  farmer's  income  by  making 
possible  the  adjustment  of  the  supply. 

Second,   the  processing  tax  may  increase  the  farmer's  income  by  adding 
most  of  the  tax  to  the  farmer's  income  in  the  form  of  benefit  payments. 

But  getting  back  to  that  first  proposition.     The  processing  tax  provides 
the  funds  for  the  benefit  payments.     The  benefit  payments  encourage  adjustment 
in  production.     And  that  adjustment  of  production  of  itself  nay  increase  the 
return  the  farmer  gets  for  his  product. 

Take  hogs,  for  example.    We  used  to  have  export  markets  for  some 
8  million  hogs.     Loss  of  our  foreign  markets  forced  those  hogs  on  the  market 
here  at  home.     And  that  extra  supply  of  hogs  for  the  home  market  drove  orices 
downward.     Farmers  in  that  situation  got  less  for  the  whole  crop  than  they 
would  have  received  for  a  much  smaller  number  of  hogs.     In  effect,   the  farmer's 
expense  of  feeding  and  caring  for  the  8  million  excess  hogs  and  the  extra 
part  of  the  consumer's  dollar  needed  to  transport,  and  process,  and  market 
those  hogs  were  lost  to  farmers. 

Saving  such  losses  by  adjusting  production  to  effective  demand 
increases  the  farmer's  return.     And  that  increase  of  income   to  the  farmer 
does  not  necessarily  involve  any  increased  total  expenditures  by  consumers 
for  pork  products.       The  farmer's  return  is  substantially  improved  by  a 
higher  unit  price  for  hogs,  attained  through  adjustments  avoiding  market  gluts, 
and  through  savings  of  costs  of  feeding,  and  work,  and  handling  and  freight 
charges  on  the  fewer  hogs  sent  to  market. 
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Theoretically,  price  can  be  increased  without  limit  by  reducing  the 
supply.      But  practically,   of  course,   that  way  of  increasing  prices  has  its 
limits.     Extreme  price  advances  resulting  from  extreme  adjustment  may 
result  in  a  reduction  in  the  total  return  from  the  crop.     Foreign  competition 
may  be  increased,   or  domestic  consumption  may  be  decreased  proportionately 
more  than  the  adjustment  in  supply,   so  that  the  total  farm  income  may  be 
smaller  than  it  would  be  with  a  bigger  volume  of  production. 

However,   the  Adjustment  officials  say  the  processing  taxes  to  provide 
funds  for  benefit  payments,  are  being  used,  and  obviously  should  be  used,  to 
achieve  and  maintain  the  volume  of  production  which  will  be  in  best  balance 
with  reasonable  consumption  levels  and  which,   therefore  will  bring  farmers 
fairer  and  more  stable  incomes  over  the  seasons. 

But  in  addition  to  the  use  of  the  processing  tax  as  an  instrument 
for  adjusting  crop  production,   the  adjustment  men  point  out  that  with  such 
products  as  wheat  and  cotton  the  processing  tax  works  as  a  real  tax,  and 
increases  the  aggregate  sun  consumers  spend  for  farm  products,  up  to  a  fair 
exchange  value.     The  demand  for  cotton  and  wheat  is  relatively  rigid.     The  use 
of  such  products  does  not  readily  expand  or  contract  in  response  to  price. 
The  processing  tax  tends  to  increase  the  cost  per  unit  of  such  products  to 
consumers;  probably  by  something  less  than  the  equivalent  of  the  tax,  over 
and  above  any  increase  of  price  due  to  the  effect  of  the  adjustment  of  supply. 

But  sometimes  the  processing  tax  affects  the  income  of  the  farmer  in 
still  another  way.     It  may  result  in  the  farmer  getting  a  bigger  share  of  the 
consumer's  dollar,  without  the  consumer  having  to  pay  more.     The  processing 
tax  may,  for  varying  periods  of  time,  be  paid  by  the  processor  without  a 
proportionate  increase  in  the  spread  between  the  farmer  and  the  consumer  prices. 
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For  example,   the  -processing  tax  on  cigarette  tobacco  did  not  increase  the  con- 
sumer price  for  cigarettes.     The  small  tax  amotintin'g  to  3/l0  of  a  cent  a 
package  is  paid  out  of  a  practically  unchanged  gross  margin  between  the 
producer  and  the  consumer  price. 

And  now  just  a  word  before  we  close  about  the  argument  sometimes  heard 
in  the  corn  belt  that  the  farmer  pays  the  processing  tax.  Because  the  farmer 
no  longer  gets  the  total  value  paid  by  the  processor  for  each  hog  slaughtered 
in  the  form  of  the  open  market  price,   some  have  argued  that  the  farmer  pays. 

Adjustment  officials  say  that  the  people  wh©  argue  that  way  overlook 
the  fact  that  cooperating  farmers  as  a  group  eventually  do  get  all  the  total 
value  paid  for  the  hogs  by  the  processors.     They  say  that  it  is  only  the  farmer 
who  does  not  sign  an  adjustment  contract  who  can  be  said  to  bear  the  processing 
tax  in  any  appreciable  degree.     The  non-signer  does  not  snare  in  that  part  of 
the  value  of  hogs  which  is  paid  by  processors  in  the  form  of  processing  taxes, 
and  which  part  represents  increase  in  total  hog  income. 

The  Adjustment  men  say  the  non-signer  may  be  benefitted  to  some  extent 
by  the  rise  in  the  open  market  price  for  which  the  production  adjustment  by 
contract  signers  is  responsible.     But  he  does  not  get  the  benefit  payment. 

The  farmer  who  cooperates  gets  the  open  market  price  when  he  sells  his 

product,   and  he  gets  his  benefit  payment,  financed  out  of  processing  taxes. 

Since  the  Adjustment  Administration  has  been  in  operation,  we  have  had 
three  periods  of  heavy  disbursements  of  benefit  payments;   in  September  and 
October  1933  >  January  and  February  193^>  and-  August  to  November  193^.  an(i 
the  economists  tell  us  that  apparently  those  benefit  payments  to  farmers  in 
the  fall  of  1933  ari(l  the  fall  of  193^  increased  farmer  buying  power  and  served 
to  check  declining  tendencies  in  industrial  activity  and  in  factory  payrolls. 
But  more  about  the  other  effects  of  the  processing  taxes  another  time, 

AITHQTJNCEIlEHT :       This  is  Station    and  you  have  just  heard  the  FARM  FLASHES 

with  a  short  discussion  of  the  effect  of  the  processing  taxes  on  the  farmer. 
We  present  the  FARM  FLASHES  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture. 
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Friday,  December  28>,  1931+. 


(FOR  BROADCAST  USE  OiTLY) 
Speaking  Time:  7  Minutes.  (ALL  REGIONS) 

0PSHIU&  AFiDUHCEHBIiT :     And  now,   for  our  farm  listeners,  we  present  the  IF  ABM 

PLASHES          Today's  Plashes  review  the  corn  adjustment  provisions  of  the  new  1935 

Corn-Hog  Adjustment  program.  As  usual,  these  Plashes  come  to  you  from  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture 
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Pirst,  a  word  aboxit  the  acreage  adjustment  requirements. 

The  1935  corn-hog  contract  says  the  contract  signer  may  plant  to  corn  on 
the  farming  unit  to  be  operated  in  1935  rj-°t  more  than  9U  Pe^  cent  of  the  average 
acreage  planted  during  the  base  years,   1932  and  '33*    The  base  years,  of  course, 
are  the  same  as  for  the  193^  program. 

In  other  words,   in  1935 >   the  contract  signer  must  hold  his  corn  acreage  at 
least  10  per  cent  below  his  base  acreage,   instead  of  20  per  cent  below,   as  required 
this  past  year. 

How,   let's  see  what  that  requirement  means  to  the  individual  grower. 

Let's  say  John  Brown  will  operate  a  farm  next  year  which  had  an  average 
corn  acreage  of  100  acres  in  1932  and  '33«    Keep  in  mind  all  the  time  that  Brown 
must  take  the  base  acreage  of  the  farm  which  he  will  run  next  year,   rather  than 
the  base  for  some  other  farm  which  he  may  have  run  in  the  past. 
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All  right,  Brown's  corn  "base  is  100  acres.     This  past  year,   the  corn-hog 
contract  required  the  land  planted  to  corn  on  that  farm  to  he  cut  down  to  SO 
acres.    But,  under  the  more  liberal  193!?  contract,  with  its  requirement  of  only 
a  10  per  cent  instead  of  a  20  per  cent  reduction  from  "base  acreage,  Brown  may 
plant  up  to  90  acres.     In  other  words,  a  limit  of  90  acres  next  year  as  against  a 
limit  of  SO  acres  this  past  year. 

Applying  that  10  per  cent  reduction  from  base  acreage  to  other  acreage 
figures,  we  find  that  the  farmer  with  a  50-acre  corn  base  may  plant  up  to 
acres,   the  farmer  with  a  25-acre  base  may  plant  up  to  22  and  a  half  acres,  and  so 
on. 

Of  course,  if    he  cares  to,  Brown  may  cut  his  corn  acreage  even  more  than 
10  per  cent;  he  may  hold  as  much  as  30  per  cent,  or  30  acres,  of  his  base  acreage 
out  of  production  and  get  adjustment  payments  in  proportion  to  his  reduction. 
But  he  will  not  get  paid  for  any  reduction  exceeding  ~$0  per  cent.    A  30  per  cent 
reduction  with  pay  is  the  limit. 

Agricultixral  Adjustment  leaders  fixed  the  acreage  reduction  requirements 
under  the  new  1935  program  after  careful  consideration  of  the  outlook  for  corn 
and  hogs.    A  burdensome  surplus  of  corn  in  the  fall  of  1935.  followed  within 
two  years  by  heavy  hog  production  and  lower  prices,   seemed  almost  certain,  unless 
a  large  percentage  of  farmers  agree  to  hold  their  ~orn  acreage  next  spring 
within  reasonable  limits. 

Adjustment  leaders  call  attention  to  four  reasons  to  expect  excessive  corn 
acreage  next  year,  without  a  control  program. 

In  the  first  place,  as  a  result  of  the  serious,  but  temporary,  feed 
shortage  and  higher  prices  brought  about  by  the  drought,  the  average  farmer  would 
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"be  inclined  to  plant  a  little  more  corn  than  usual  next  spring.    That  is  the 
normal  response  following  short  crops  *a.nd  higher  prices.    At  the  same  time,  acre 
yields  usually  return  to  normal,  or  near  normal. 

In  the  second  place,   even  if  farm-,  rs  do  not  follow  their  usual  tendency 
to  plant  more  than  their  average  corn  acreage,  they  still  are  likely  to  raise  too 
much  corn.    This  country  will  need  less  corn  than  usual  in  1935  "because  of  the 
reduction  in  the  number  of  hogs  and  cattle.    The  number  of  hogs  is  30  per  cent, 
and  the  number  of  cattle  is  10  to  15  per  cent,  below  a  year  ago.    Those  reductions 
wipe  out  the  demand  for  about  15  million  acres  of  corn. 

In  the  third  place,  many  farmers  would  be  inclined  to  plant  big  acreages 
of  corn;  because  of  the  scarcity  of  seed  for  certain  other  crops,   especially  the 
pasture  grasses.    The  country  will  have  enough  seed  of  emergency  forage  crops 
such  as  soy  beans  to  take  care  of  its  needs.    And,  of  course,  those  emergency 
crops  will  produce  feed  much  earlier  next  year  than  corn.    But,   even  so,  many 
farmers  would  increase  their  corn  acreage. 

And,  in  the  fourth  place,  farmers  are  apt  to  have  more  than  the  usual  amount 
of  land  available  for  corn  next  spring  because  of  the  drought  damage  to  new 
pastures  and  meadows. 

To  learn  what  might  happen  following  the  past  year's  drought,  we  only  have 
to  turn  back  to  other  droughts  in  the  country's  history.    For  example,  many  of 
you  recall  the  drought  of  And  you  remember  the  big  corn  crop  the  next  year, 

and  the  25-cent  corn  in  December  of  lo95>  smd  the  increase  in  hog  production  by 
1S975  and  the  lor/  hog  prices. 

The  1935  Corn-Hog  program  may  prevent  a  sii.dlar  increase  in  production  and 
low  prices  following  the  193^"  drought. 
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Adjustment  leaders  expect  the  requirement  of  a  10  per  cent  reduction  "below 
the  base  corn  acreage  to  prevent  production  of  too  much  corn  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  allow  a  moderate  surplus  over  actual  needs  to  rebuild  feed  reserves  now 
"being  used  up  because  of  the  drought  shortage. 

How  that  we  have  looked  into  the  acreage  requirements  of  the  new  1935 
contract,  let's  look  into  the  benefits  of  the  program  to  the  contract  signer. 

First,  of  course,  the  contract  signer  gets  a  corn  adjustment  payment.  In 
1935»  the  corn  payment  will  "be  35  cents  a  "bushel.    The  35  cents  will  he  paid  on 
the  estimated  average  yield  of  the  number  of  acres  by  which  a  man  reduces  below 
his  corn  base.     Last  year,  the  payments  were  made  on  the  estimated  yield  of  the 
contracted  acres  taken  out  of  production.     In  1935*  there  will  be  no  contracted 
acres.    The  estimated  yield  for  payments  will  be  taken  from  the  estimated  average 
corn  yield  of  all  land  on  the  farm  which  has  been  in  corn  at  least  once  in  the 
past  five  years. 

So,  if  John  Brown  reduces  10  per  cent,  or  10  acres,  from  his  base  acreage, 
he  will  get  a  payment  of  35  cents  a  bushel  on  the  estimated  average  yield  of  corn 
from  10  acres. 

Moreover,  Brown  will  have  unrestricted  u.se  of  all  land  not  in  corn,  includ- 
ing the  acres  held  out  of  production  under  contract.    And,  he  will  be  eligible  to 

take  part  in  any  government  corn  loan  program  which  may  be  offered  in  the  fall  of 
1935. 

In  a  later  Flash,  we  will  review  the  hog  adjustment  provisions  of  the  new 
1935  Corn-Hog  program. 
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CLO SIHG-  AIIHOUHCEnEHT ;  And  that  concludes  today's  FARM  FLASHES  from  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Join  us  again  for  more  Flashes  at  this  same 
time  tomorrow. 
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FARM  FLASHES:  Farm  Adjustment  Hews.  Saturday,  December.1  29 ,  1934. 

(FOR  BROADCAST  USE  ONLY ) 
Speaking  time:  7  Minutes.  All  regions 
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AHHOUHCEMEHT:     And  now  for  our  FARM  FLASHES!  Today  the  FARM  FLASHES  tell 

how  processing  taxes  affect  the  consumer.     These  FARM  FLASHES  are  from  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  . 


Adjustment  officials  have  told  us,  that  the  processing  taxes,  which 
provide  tne  funds  to  finance  the  adjustment  plans,  and  benefit  payments, 
have  had  a  very  substantial  part  in  the  increase,   this  year,  in  the  cash 
income  of  farmers.     They  estimate  that  those  plans  and  payments,  together 
with  other  recovery  measures,  have  added  about  a  billion  dollars  to  farmers' 
income  this  year. 

But  how  about  the  consumer?    How  do  those  processing  taxes  affect 

the  retail  prices  paid  by  consumers? 

That  is  an  interesting  question.     Because  the  Adjustment  men  tell 
us  that  all  in  all,   the  net  increase  in  total  retail  expenditures  by 
consumers  due  to  the  processing  tax  collections,  probably  amounts  to  less 
than  one  per  cent. 

How  is  it  that  farmers  can  gain  so  much  from  the  effect  of  processing 
taxes,  yet  those  taxes  add  very  little  to  living  costs  of  consumers 
generally. 
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"fell,  as  the  Adjustment  people  point  out,   the  processing  taxes  represent 
a  relatively  small  part  of  the  average  prices  consumers  pay  for  the  finished 
products,  but  they  do  represent  a  substantial  part  of  the  income  going  to 
producers. 

Let's  trace  a  few  of  these  processing  taxes  and  try  to  understand  what 
harn  en  s . 

"re  have  a,  processing  tax  of  30  cents  a  busnel  on  wheat.  'The  economists 
figure  that  30  cents  a  bushel  on  wheat  is  equivalent  to  about  \  cent  on  a 
one-pound  loaf  of  bread.  That  is  sornewha.t  more  than  5  Per  cent  of  the  average 
retail  price  of  bread.  But  for  the  farmer  a  rise  of  30  cents  a  bushel  on  the 
wheat  going  into  domestic  consumption  means  an  increase  of  77  oer  cent  on  that 
domestically  consumed  wheat  over  the  average  farm  price  in  1932. 

Or,  let's  consider  cotton.  We  have  a  processing  tax  of  h.2  cents  a 
pound  on  cotton.  That  is  equivalent  to  about  5  cents  on  a  cotton  shirt  or 
about  5  per  cent  of  the  retail  price  of  a  $1.00  shirt.  But  to  the  farmer, 
an  increase  of  H.2  cents  a  pound  on  cotton  going  into  domestic  consumption 
means  an  increase  of  nearly  100  per  cent  over  the  average  "orice  paid  for 
cotton  at  the  low  point  of  1932. 

The  consumer's  per  capita  share  in  the  payment  of  the  cotton  processing 
tax  is  about  $1.25  a  year  and  of  the  wheat  tax  it  is  less  than  $1.00  a  year. 

But  the  processing  taxes  do  not  affect  all  taxed  commodities  like  they 
do  wheat  and  cotton.     Some  commodities  reflect  the  effects  on  retail  prices 
of  the  adjustment  of  supply  brought  about  by  the  cooperation  of  farmers  to 
control  their  production. 
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The  demand  for  wheat  and  cotton  does  not  rise  and  fall  in  relation  to 
consumer  income  and  price  as  much  as  does  the  demand  for  such  commodities  as 
meat,  and  dairy  and  poultry  products,  and  fruits  and  vegetables.    With  cotton 
and  wheat,   the  total  expenditures  of  consumers  may  he  increased  by  the 
processing  taxes.     Consumers  pay  the  tax  in  the  sense  that  they  spend  somewhat 
more  for  the  adjusted  supply. 

But  at  a  given  level  of  income,  consumers  tend  to  soend  about  the  same 
amount  for  pork  and  lard,  whether  the  supply  is  moderate  or  excessive.  If 
hog  supplies  are  adjusted  by  farmers  to  eliminate  the  excessive  margin  over 
moderate  production,  prices  of  hog  products  tend  naturally  to  rise  all  along 
the  line.     Consumers  simply  pay  more  per  pound  for  fewer  -oounds  of  pork  offered 

The  aggregate  consumer  expenditures  for  pork  may  not  be  expected  to 
increase  to  any  appreciable  extent,  even  though  a  processing  tax.  is  in  effect 
and  orices  are  higher.     As  the  Adjustment  specialists  explain,   the  processing 
tax  is  built  into  the  higher  retail  price  resulting  from  adjustment,  and  not 
into  the  retail  price  as  appears  to  be  the  case  with  cotton  and  wheat.  So 
consumers  tend  to  pay  the  hog  processing  tax  primarily  in  the  sense  that  they 
get  a  moderate  rather  than  a  large  supply  of  hog  products  for  their 
expenditures. 

The  processing  tax  on  hogs  represents  a  larger  proportion  of  the  retail 
price  than  do  the  taxes  on  cotton  and  wheat.     The  price  equivalent  of  the  hog 
pr  ocessing  tax  of  $2. 25  a  hundredweight  averages  about        cents  a  pound  on 
the  yield  of  hog  products  from  each  animal  slaughtered.     In  any  case, however , 
the  processing  taxes  represent  a  relatively  small  part  of  the  average  prices 
of  the  finished  products. 
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In  fact,   the  effect  of  the  processing  tax  on  sugar  is  offset  "by  a  reduction 
of  the  tariff  on  sugar  in  the  same  amount  as  the  tax.     The  tariff  was  lowered 
by  \  cent  when  the      cent  processing  tax  was  levied. 

The  processing  tax  on  cigarette  tobacco  did  not  increase  the  consumer 
price.     The  small  processing  tax  amounting  to  3/10  of  a  cent  a  package  on  cigar- 
ettes is  paid  out  of  a  practically  unchanged  gross  margin  between  the  producer 
and  consumer  price.     The  farmer  just  gets  a  bigger  share  in  what  is  paid  by  the 
consumer.    While  the  prices  for  tobacco  to  consumers  have  increased  very  little, 
if  any,   the  income  of  tobacco  growers  has  been  increased  from  a  low  of  107 
million  dollars  in  193^  to  1J9  million  dollars  in  1933-     A  further  material 
increase  is  expected  this  year. 

When  you  take  account  of  the  fact  that  in  certain  commodi ties  the 

adjustment  programs  do  not  increase  consumers'    total  outlays,   the  net  addition 

to  living  costs,  due  to  processing  taxes  is  comparatively  small. 

And  most  of  the  increases  in  price  represent  revivals  from  the  low  consumer 
"orice  levels  of  recent  years.     Adjustment  officials  admit  that  consumers  profited 
for  a  time  by  buying  cheaply.     But  they  point  out  that  the  loss,   through  low 
prices,   of  farmers'   ability  to  buy  goods  manufactured  in  the  cities  ultimately 
caused  a  decline  in  factory  employment,  and  that  decline  had  an  adverse  effect 
on  city  consumers.     They  estimate  that  at  the  depth  of  the  depression,  about 
four  million  of  unemployed  workers  were  idle  as  a  result  of  the  inability  of 
farmers  to  buy  city-made  goods.     And  they  say  further  that  the  revival  of  farm 
buying  power  due  to  increases  of  farm  prices  and  benefit  and  rental  payments, 
has  resulted  in  substantial,  improvement  in  farmers'  demand  for  industrial  goods. 

The  effects  have  been  felt  first  in  retail  business  in  the  agricultural 
states.     Sharp  upturns  of  trade  activity  have  been  reported  from  those  states. 
And  that  trade  activity  has  been  reflected  back  to  the  populous  industrial 
states  where  the  industries  manufacturing  goods  that  ultimately  go  into  retail 
trade  are  concentrated. 

In  brief,  the  adjustment  programs  financed  by  the  processing  taxes  have 
helped  toward  national  economic  improvement  generally  by  increasing  the  power 
of  farmers  to  buy  industrial  goods.     The  Adjustment  Administration  is  making  a 
study  of  the  effects  of  that  improvement  in  the  Southeast,  where  farmers  have 
received  both  cotton  and  tobacco  benefit  payments,  as  well  as  improved  prices 
for  their  adjusted  crops.     But  more  about  that  survey  later. 
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fiM0UITC"5j£EETT:     This  is  Station    concluding  the  FARM  FLASHES,  presented 

in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 


